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no longer accessible, having been walled up to 
prevent the ercroachments of the sea from be- 
neath. We went into a number of the cellaof the 


For the Presbyterian, testify the sincerity of their sorrow by an imme- 


diate alteration in their behaviour. It would give 
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DOOMSDAY, rrom HERBERT. 


which is rare among the. versifiers of his day. 
We have never seen the following lines in any 
American publication. 


“Come to indament. came away 


(Hark, I hear the angel say, 
Summoning the dust to rise) — 
Haste, resume, and lift your cyes ; 
Iiear, ye sons of Adam, hear, 

“ Man before thy God appear.” 


“Come to judgment, come away !” 
This the last, the dreadful day. 
Sov’reign Author, Judge of all. 


- The Divine Poems of Herbert are little read in 
America, and perhaps net much even in Eng- 
land ; yet there is a charm about many of them 


more legible. 


cases of glass and gold. 


which are said to be the remains of the original 
Gospel of St. Mark. We went on the top, to see 
the famous bronze horses, ascribed to Phidias, 
which Napoleon ran away with. In the Academy 
of Arts, I saw two of Canova’s finest statues, and 


delled by himself, and designed for Titian; but 
after his death, it was appropriated to himself, 
and executed by his pupils. I also visited the 
Greek church at Venice, and a number of private 
palaces. I ascended to the tower of St. Mark, 
from which Galileo used to make his observations. 
But nothing at Venice interested me more than 
my visit to the famous Armenian Convent of St. 
Lazarus, on an island near the city. Here we 
were received with great politeness by the Inferior 
of the Convent, Fathor Pascal Aucher, who is 
said to speak fourteen different languages, and 
undoubtedly speaks English wonderfully well. 
He showed us the library, containing a table at 
which Byron used to sit and learn Armenian— 
the printing establishment, a collection of the 
books, printed here, including an Armenian Grain- 
mar in English, and an English Grammar in Ar- 
menian—both by himself. The former contains 
some translations, made by Byron, as grammati- 
cal exercises. Venice has fallen. ‘Trieste has 


Inquisition, and by torch light read the inscrip- 
tions on the walls by the unhappy prisoners. I 
copied several, and among the rest, one which 
Lord Byron caused to be retouched, to render it 
In the church of St. Mark, I saw 
an abundance of relics; the skull of St. Titus, 
the fingers of St. Mark, &c. &c., preserved in 
Here are also two or 
three scraps of old paper between plates of glass, 


Rome is not the religion of Jesus Christ. 


differ so widely? 
more unlike. 
ence. Romanism is partial. 
of persons. 
this. And not only is the church of Rom 
rich, 
tion, inclines towards the poor. 


of Nazareth, that the poor had the Gospel preach. 
ed to them. ‘They were not overlooked. 


them that love him.’”? The poor had never such 
a friend as Christ. He was himself poor. He 
had experience of the privations, cares and 
sorrows of that condition. So poor was he that 
he had not where to lay his head. No lodging- 
place at night had he in all that world which his 
word created and his hand sustained. The poor 
are peculiarly his brethren. And think you, then, 
that he has opened a wider door of entrance into 
heaven to the rich than to the poor? Think you 
that he has connected with the condition of the 
rich man an advantage whereby he may sooner or 


his, glorious presence? Ido not believe it. But 
this is what the church of Rome teaches. She 
preaches better tidings to the rich than to the 
poor—Christ did not. But I must make good 
this charge against the church of Rome. I do it 
thus. According to her creed, all souls, except, 
perhaps, now and then one, of every condition, 
go, on their leaving the body, to purgatory. 


Far 


more easily obtain admittance into the place of 


| Wetes | THF SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI AND SOUTH 
certain than that the religion of the church of: 


I do 
not care to say what it is; but it is not Chris- 
tianity. How can they be the same when they 
Midnight and noon are not 
1 will specify one point of differ- 
She is a respecter 
Christianity is the very opposite of 
tial, but her partialities are all in favour of the 
Now Christianity, if it leans in any direc- 
It was one sign 
that the Messiah was come in the person of Jesus 


ALABAMA. 


Mr, Editor,—I have lately attended the meet- 
ings of the Presbytery of South Alabama, and 
the Synod of Mississippi and South Alabama. 
With the following things I was much pleased. 

1. The cultivation of practical piety among the 
ministers. At both Presbytery and Synod they 
> wepetany met to converse freely respecting the 
religious exercises of their own hearts, to pour 
forth their mingled sorrows and joys in prayer. 
These meetings were sweet and solemn. They 
also engaged to pray for each other at 8 o’clock 
every Saturday evening, the hour long devoted to 
prayer for ministers by the Seminary at Prince- 


ters remark that they had seldom felt their hearts 
so knit to each other. At parting some declared 
they felt as if the sorrowful day of parting at the 
Seminary had returned. | 

3. Attention to the instruction of youth. The 
children were daily assembled and addressed. 
Several Sunday-school sermons were preached. 
The Presbytery of South Alabama resolved to 
make special efforts to secure the study of the 
Westminster Catechisms. This Presbytery also 
resolved to establish a Manual Labour Seminary, 
and have already purchased a plantation near 
Marion, for $10,000. 

4. An increase of missionary spirit. Several 
admirable missionary sermons were preached, 
and liberal contributions were made. Reports 
from the congregations show that though yet la- 
meutably deficient, the spirit of missions is aris- 
ing among them. 

5. Much instructive and doctrinal preaching. 
On these occasions the protracted meetings con- 


me particular pleasure to see my only surviving 
child treated with respect; let no one slight her 
offerings; she has a considerable part of my pro- 
perty still to dispose of, which, if well employed, 
will turn to good. account. Not to mention the 
rest, there are two precious Sundays yet in her 
gift; it would cheer my last moments to know 
that these had been better prized than those which 
are gone. It is very likely that at least after my 
decease, many may reflect upon themselves for 
their misconduct toward me; to such I would 
leave it as my dying injunction, not to waste time 
in unavailing regret; all their wishes and repent- 
ance will not recall me to life. I shall never, 
never return! I would rather earnestly re¢om- 


hope to survive long enough to introduce him; 
but I would fain hope that he will meet with a 
favourable reception, and that, in addition to the 
flattering honours which greeted my birth, and in- 
stead of the fair promises which deceived my 
hope, more diligent exertions and more persever- 
ing efforts may be expected. Let it be remember- 
ed that one honest endeavour is worth ten fair 
promises.”’ 

Having thus spoken, the Old Year fell back 
on his couch, nearly exhausted, trembling so 
violently as to shake the last shower of yellow 
leaves from his canopy. Let us all haste to tes- 
tify our gratitude for his services, and repentance 
for the abuse of them, by improving the remaining 
days of his existence, and by remembering the 
solemn promises we made him in his youth. - 


How swiftly pass our years! 
How soon the night comes on; 
A train of hopes and fears, 


A cause of ministéfial inefficiency may be 
found not only in deficient preparation, but also 
in subsequent professional indolenée. Ministers 
do not universally continue through life to be 
students as they ought.—There are those who 
seem to practise as though they supposed their 
studies, and the necessity of study, were fitally. 
ended the moment they leave the Theological. | 
Seminary—but all necessary accumulations of 
knowledge have been made, and henecforward 
they have nothing to do, but diffuse thei? moral 
and intellectual treasures. Though it can hardly 
be conceived as possible, that an idea so highly 
preposterous, should obtain possession of a culti- 
vated mind; yet too often is it manifestly there 


leadid fall hi wage and ruinously at work. At any rate the fact is 

t ric ith, yhose appearance 1s shor expected. can 

THE PRESBYTE RIAN. tate wae mo- 2. Brotherly love. I repeatedly heard the minis- PP not | are intellectually lazy. They do not bend their 


mental energies to hard investigation and noble 
exertion. ‘They spend comparatively little time 
in their libraries, or what is better, in the soli- 
tude of deep and strenuous thought. The conse- 
quence is, the mind is stationary. It even grows 
dull and rusty. These men preach no better at 
forty than at thirty, no bettér at fifty than at for- 
ty. Indeed, some might be found, whose earliest 
performances were decidedly the best; and were 
we called upon to select from thei? stocks of 
manuscripts a discourse on which to fest their 
posthumous reputation, we should be likely to 
take one written at the farthest remove from thé 
time they were buried. It is shameful, it ig 
wicked, to let the immortal mind whith is set 
apart to impress and mould for an endless destiny 
other immortal minds, thus to dwindle and run to 
waste. This mental indolence is surely a promi- 
nent and notorious evil in the ministry; it is an 
evil which must be corrected, before this divine 
institution shall accomplish any thing like its de- 


tinued five days, and the audiences were large.| human life is gone! signed and practicable amount of success.—Spi- 
Dust no other voice will heed ; Verona via Inspruck, accompanied by Dr. M‘Don- they | isters to deal much in appeals to the animal pas- 


Thine the trump that wakes the dead. 


“Come to judgment, come away !” 
Wide disp: rsed howe’er ye stray, 
Lost in fire, or air, or main, 
Kindred atoms meet again ; 
Sepulchred where’ecr ye rest, 
Mixed with fish, or bird, or beast. 


“Come to judginent, come away !” 
Lingering man no longer stay ; 
‘Thee let earth at length restore, 
Prisoner in hcr womb no more, 
Burst the barricrs of the tomb, 
Rise tu mect thy instant doom. 


“Come to judgment, come away !”’ 
Help, O Christ, thy works decay ; 
Man is out of order hurled 
Parceled out to all the wor!d; 
Lord, thy broken concert raise, 
And the music shall be praise. 


nell and a young English lawyer, on his way to 
England, by the way of Munich, with his new 
married wife. 

At Verona, Dr. M‘D. and I went to see the 
Amphitheatre, which is very noble. It is a sin- 
gular circumstance, that the parts which are de- 
fective in the Amphitheatre at Rome, are pre- 
served in that of Verona, and vice versa; so that, 
by taking the tw.: together, a complete idea may 
be formed of these ancient structures. From Ve- 
rona, Dr. M‘D. went to Milan, while Mr. and 
Mrs. W and J pursued our course to Inspruck. 
The section of the Tyrol through which we pass- 
ed was very fine. I was glad to get out of Italy. 
I breathed more freely, as I inhaled the mountain 
air, and found myself again among the open- 
hearted Germans. ‘Their gutturals sounded 
sweeter to my ear than the Italian vowels. In- 
spruck is most magnificently lodged upon a ver- 
dant platform, at the foot of mountains which 
completely encircle it, rising up on all sides like 
the points and arches of an imperial crown. The 
view from one side of the town is quite enchant- 
ing. The people are industrious and thriving, 
honest and very cordial. Here I parted with my 
English friends, to mv no small regret, as they 


must either suffer out their time (i. e. all the time 
which remains after substracting all the indul- 
gences that were purchased, and paid for) or their 
release must be effected by the efficacy of prayers 
and masses said fer them by the faithful on earth. 
You remember that mass was performed lately 
by the Catholic Congress assembled in Balti- 
more, for the repose of the souls of two deceased 
Bishops. There is no other way. Christ’s sacri- 
fice does not give rest to the soul, according to 
the Catholics, unless the sacrifice of the mass 
be added to it! Well, how are these masses, so 
necessary to the repose and release of the soul, to 
be had? Why, how do you suppose, but by pay- 
ing for them? Give the priests money, and they 
will say them. At any rate they promise that 
they will.- Now do you not see the advantage 
which money gives a man in the church of Rome, 
and the hardships of being a poor Catholic? I 
wonder any poor man should think the Catholic 
religion the religion of Christ. Verily, Popery 
is no religion for poverty. What did our Saviour 
mean, when he said: ** How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God.” 


very men that enter most easily—they having the 


According to the Catholic doctrine, they are the | 


sions and loose exhortations, rather stirring than 
instructive, But at these meetings while the 
preaching was warm and pungent, it was charac- 
terized by its solid instruction. Indeed I helieve 
the generality of the’ brethren are determined to 
exhibit the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible 
as expressed in our standards, more prominently 
than formerly. New doctrines have. but little 
prevalence among us. ‘No man having tasted 
the old, straitway desireth the new, for he saith 
the old is better.””. New measures have in some 


recommended them, they are on the decline. 

6. A goodly degree of religious feeling. E:spe- 
cially toward the close of the meeting of Synod, 
a large number remained after the congregation 
was dismissed, to converse with the ministers, 
and a few expressed hope in Christ. 

A Memper. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE DYING YEAR. 
AN ALLEGORY—BY JANE TAYLOR. 


Reclining on a couch of fallen leaves, wrapped 
in a fleecy mantle, with withered limbs, hoarse 


places been practiced, and their fruits not having |~ 


Stript by their equinoctial blast, 
Falls, like the dew-drops on the breeze. 


Cold winter hastens on, 

Fair nature feels his grasp; | 
Weeps over all her beauties gone, 
And sighs their glory past. 

So life, thy summer soon will end; 
Thine autumn too will quick decay, 
And winter come, when thou shalt bend 
Within the tomb to mould away. 
But summer will return, 

Tn all her beauties dress’d ! 

Nature shall yet rejoice again, 

And be by man caress’d. 


But, ah! life’s summer pass’d away, 
Yan never, never hope return! 

Cold winter comes; with cheerless ray, 

To beam upon its dreary urn! 

Then may we daily seek 

A mansion in the skies, 

Where summers never cease, 

And glory never dies! 

There an eternal Sprine shall bloom, 
With joys as vast as angels’ powers ! 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Look at a single example. 

In the year o , United States senator, 
frome the State of , Stood in his place in 
the senate chamber. Like Saul, he was head anid 
shoulders above his fellows. With an intellect 
of giant strength and an,.eloquence of manner sel- 
dom equalled, he held the minds of his compeers 
subject to his control. | 
Ten years from that day, a traveller passing 


-| through an obscure village, stopped at a tavern to 


refresh his horse, not with rum, but with water 
and oats. In one corner of the room sat a misera- 
ble object, every muscle relaxed, drolling at the 
mouth like an idiot, and belching forth carses and 
‘blasphemies. Inquiring the name of thia misera- 
ble being, the traveller started, and gazed around 
him with astonishment. It was the name of the 
man, who, ten years before, stood in all thé dig- 
nity of conscious power among the first states- 
men of the country, and held the mainspring of 
his country’s interest. Inquiring of the landlord 
what had reduced him to this condition? Oh, he 
has become very dissipated, was the reply. This 


: - was the genuine effect of drinking rum. thin 

i want wery fricedlp, Ged 1 had long been without gp to purchase indulgences and masses. | voice, and snowy beard, appears a venerable old And thrice ten thousand harps in tune else ed have produced this result PB, ord 

r EPIGRAM, ny SIR THOMAS MORE. Seiitllegs 4f Gilad Gee mother tongue. Ano- t is the poor, according to this scheme, that| man. His pulse beats feebly, his breath becomes} Shall praise the love that made it ours. 


Fleres, si scires unum tua tempora mensem ; 
Rides, cum non sit forsitan una dies. 


You'd weep, on earth if but one month to stay ! 
Yet laugh, uncertain of a single day! 


From the Princeton Courier. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A late arrival at New York, has put us in 
possession of another Communication from our 
young townsman, now abroad, which we hasten 
to lay before our readers. ‘I'his letter gives an 
account of the writer’s journey from Rome to 
Venice, Verona, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, &c.; 
and we doubt not, will be interesting to our 
readers. | 

Vienna, Monday, Oct. 7. 

I have so much to say, that I can spare no 
room for any thing but mere matter of fact. I 
wrote from Florence on the 2d of September, and 
from Rome on the 19th. ‘Tiiese two letters 
brought down my history from Geneva, to the 
eve of my departure out of Rome, which event 
took place on the day last above mentioned. 
There is a regular diligence from Rome to Milan, 
which pursues the most round-about course ima- 
ginable, as, instead of running north, it stretches 
away to the east, tiil it strikes Ancona on the 
Adriatic Sea; then follows the coast to Rimini, 
then turns to the northwest, till it reaches Bolog- 
na; then to the northeast as far as Ferara; then 
back again, westward, to Milan. This curious 
route is adopted with a view to the convenience 
of the post office, which, like every thing else in 
I travelled in 


that the environs of Rome are more dangerous in 
the day time, than the other parts of the country 
are at night. 

We were honoured with the company of a 
Bishop and a young Italian Count. Every thing 
appeared to become more cheerful and agreeable, 
as we got farther and farther from Rome. We 
stopped at Loretto; and I paid a visit to the 
Holy House of the Virgin Mary, which was 
built in Nazareth, and brought through the air 
by angels. It is cased in marble, and lodged in 
a splendid church. Pilgrims were hobbling 
round it on their knees. ‘I'he place presented, at 
first sight, the appearance of a flourishing com- 
mercial town; but on further inspection, I dis- 
covered that the only commodities exposed to 
sale, were chaplets, rosaries, relics, and legends. 
Ancona is most beautifully situated, on the Adri- 
atic. It is still garrisoned by the French—who 
appeared to me like old friends. We travelled 
along the sea shore, by the light of a resplendent 
moon. At Rimini, 1 saw an arch, built by Au- 

stus Cesar. Bologna is politically the most 
interesting city in the Papal territory: Its trade 
is flourishing, and the people are enlightened. 
Since their attempt to throw off the Papal yoke, 
they have been under the protection of the Em- 

ror of Austria. The founder of the Order of 
Deatiitiens. ic buried here, in a church called by 
his name. In the adjoining convent, I saw the 
curious spectacle of Austrian soldiers and Domi- 
nican monks living together. I had the com- 

any of the Rev. Dr. M‘Donnell, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who was returning 
from Rome by a different route. I had scarcely 
spoken English for a month before. We passed 
through Ferara and Padua, but only stopped to 
rest. We entered Venice, in a gondola, by moon- 
light, on the 24th September, and with difficulty, 
procured lodging. On commencement day, about 
the time when the academical solemnities are wont 
to begin at Princeton— 

‘¢] stood in Venice, on the bridge of sighs ;” 

wondering how Byron could have seen such fine 


things from a spot which commands scarcely any 
view atall. This bridge connects the great public 


rison with the Dogal Palace. In the latter build- 
ing are the old Council and Senate Chambers, the 
Halls of the Inquisition, and three tiers of cells; 
the upper for offenders against morality and order, 
the second for the prisoners of the Inquisition, and 
the third for prisoners of State. ‘The last tier Is 


ther enjoyment which I had long been deprived 
of,.was the company of children. Since I left 
England, I had searcely spoken to achild. On 
leaving Inspruck for Salzburg, however, I was 
pleased-‘o find among the passengers, a respecta- 
ble looking lady, with a son about ten years old, 
whose form and physiognomy struck me at first 
sight, as uncommonly noble. With this gentle- 
man I became extremely intimate. The interest 
I took in him seemed to please his nother, who 
was greatly surprised to learn that I was an Ame- 
rican—probably because I was white, and had not 
a ring in my nose. In the course of the journey, 
I discovered that my little friend was a marquis; 
and that his mother was going to get him a place 
in the College founded by Maria Theresa, in 
Vienna, where noble boys are received from eight 
to twelve years of age, and carried through a 
complete course of education, in order to prepare 
them for public office. At Inspruck, I saw a fine 
review of Austrian infantry, with magnificent 
music. ‘The journey to Salzburg was very plea- 
sant, and Salzburg itself is a place of surpassing 
beauty. ‘The next important place through which 
I passed, was Linz; and there 1 saw another mi- 
litary display. Another day’s journey brought me 
to Vienna, where I arrived on the morning of the 
5th. The city proper, is not large, but the vor- 
studte, or suburbs, are enormous and magnificent. 
Long, straight, wide streets, and handsome houses, 
are to be found herein abundance. Itis the clean- 
est city that I have seen upon the continent, and | 
reminds me more of London than any other. In 
promenades, and public walks, it is quite unri- 
valled. Th@ Prater is beyond any thing that I 
have seen before; there all classes mingle with- 
out ceremony and without distinction. I met the 


are managed by men in uniform. Some of the 
soldiers are lordly looking fellows. ‘The hussars 
are the most splendid soldiers that I ever saw. 
At the arsenal, to-day, 1 saw arms sufficient for 
several hundred thousand*men; the original ar- 
mour of the different German Emperors; the 
sword of Francis I.; the dress of Prince Eugene; 
the coat which Gustavus Adolphus wore the day 
of his death; the sword of Godfrey of Bologne ; 
two crusader’s flags; a multitude of French ban- 
ners; a yard full of spiked cannon; and an enor- 
mous chain, with which the Turks once obstruct- 
ed the Danube. I have also seen the Imperial 
Library, which is very superb; and the Univer- 
sity, which is a stately edifice. Yesterday morn- 
ing I squeezed through a prodigious crowd, into 
the Imperial Chapel, where I heard part of a ser- 
mon, by a celebrated preacher, followed by such 
music as I cannot venture to speak of—all sorts 
of instruments were put in requisition—not even 
excepting drums and trumpets. I hope to leave 
Vienna to-morrow, for Dresden, by the way o 
Prague. | 

I left Vienna accordingly, on the morning of 
the &th, and arrived at Prague on the evening of 
the 9th. We passed through a slice of Moravia 
before entering Bohemia. ‘The latter is a mono- 
tonous, uninteresting country, though now and 
then it presents a vast expanse of cultivation on 
the surface of its extensive plains. Prague is a 
very elegant city, though much too large for its 
present population. The University seems more 
frequented ‘han that of Vienna. I saw Wallen- 
stein’s palace and the church, | where Sancho 
Brahe lies. Lalso visited the Aaiserliche Burg, 
where Charles X. resides. ‘The old gentleman 
has gone to meet the Duchess of Berri, as she 
crosses the Austrian territory. The Emperor 
(i. e. Metternich) will not suffer her to reside at 
Prague, (as I have heard.) I left Prague yester- 
day, (10th) and arrived at Dresden this afternoon. 
lt is a charming town to look at, and seems com- 
fortable. 


Dresden, October 13th.—Yesterday afternoon, 
I saw the largest and finest picture gallery in 
the world, and this morning, I heard the grand- 
est instrumental music that has yet come to my 
ears. It was in the King’s Church. I saw the 
old man himself, and his partner, in an elevated 

llery, which communicates with the palace by 
@ kind of bridge. ‘The music pleased me better 
than that which I heard at Vienna. 


f| can make a man miserable but sin. 


with difficulty enter in. ‘They have to serve their 
time out in Purgatory ; whereas the rich can buy 
their time off. | 
But is the thing managed in this way? Are 
not masses said for all that die in the Cathuolic 
faith? Yes, there is a day in the year called 
All-souls day, (it comes on the 2d of Novem- 
ber; alas for the poor Catholic who dies on the 
3d, for he has to wait a whole year for a mass ;) 
when all of them are prayed for. The poor 
share in the benefit of the masses said on that 
day ; but what does it amount to, when you con- 
sider the millions of Catholics that die every 
year, and the many millions not yet out of the 
fire, among whom the benefit is to be divided? 
It is not like having a mass said for one’s soul 
in particular. But that is the privilege of the rich. 
Now I do not believe that it is the religion of 
the blessed Jesus that makes this distinction in 
favour of the rich, I believe that Christ brought 
as good news from heaven to the poor as to the 
rich. I believe that every blessing which he has 
to dispose of may be bought without money und 
without price. See Isa. lv. 1.- I believe that 
whosoever will may take of the water of life 
freely. Rev. xxii. 17. This is my creed. 

There was poor Lazarus. I reckon he went 
to heaven as soon after he died as he would have 
done if he had had millions of money to leave to 
the church; and I reckon the angels were as 
tender and careful of his soul as if he had been 
clothed in purple and fared sumptuously every 
day. And he was a poor man to whom the dy- 
ing Saviour said, ‘**l'o-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.”? If there was ever a man who. 


gone to purgatary, and remained a great while 


he was, could have got to heaven sooner than 
that penitent thief. But Christ always considered 
the poor; and that is not Christianity which does 
not consider them. 

As I said in former pieces that I had no faith 
in salvation by jfire, or in salvation by oi/, I say 
now I[ have no faith in salvation by money. 

I will close with a syllogism. Christianity 
makes it as easy for a poor man to get to heaven, 
as for one that is rich. This is my major propo- 
sition. Who dare dispute it? But the church 
of Rome makes it not so easy for a poor man to 
get to heaven as one thatis rich. ‘This is my 
minor proposition, and this | have shown. Who 
dare deny it? Now my conclusion is, therefore, 
the religion of the church of Rome is not Chris- 
tianity.—M. S.—J. ¥. Obs. 


THE STING OF DEATH IS SIN, 
The truth is, my brethren, there is nothing that 


poisons our afflictions: ‘The sting of death is 
sin.”? 1 Cor. xv. 56. And so we may say of all 
other evils, which militate under death, as sol- 
diers under their general. ‘The sting of sickness 
is sin; and the sting of poverty is sin; and the 
sting of imprisonment and banishment is sin; 
and so of the rest. ‘Take the sting out, which is 
purchased by the blood of Christ, and evidenced 
by divine teaching, and they cannot hurt nor des- 
troy in all God’s holy mountain. (fsa. il. 9.) 
And therefore let no children of God be rash to 
conclude hard things against themselves, and to 
make evidences of wrath where God hath made 
none. Let Christians on both sides look farther 
than the affliction itself; the Holy Ghost having 
long since determined this controversy by a per- 
emptory decision: ** No man knoweth either love 
or hatred by all that is before them ;” Eccl. ix. 1: 


God’s love or hatred toward him by any of these 
outward dispensations.—** He causeth the sun to 
shine upon the evil and upon the good; and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
Matt. v. 45.—The sun of prosperity shineth upon 
the dunghill, as well as upon the bed of spices; 
and the rain of adversity falleth npon the fruitful 


word, and not by providence. 


ward dispensations.—Aer. J, Jones. 


It is sin that. 


that is, no man can make a judgment either of 


garden as well as upon the barren wilderness. 
He judgeth truly of his estate that judgeth by the 
Evidences of 
grace consist in inwafd impressions, not in out- 


shorter; he exhibits every mark of approaching 
dissolution. This is old Eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, and as every class of readers must 
remember him as a young man, rosy and blithe- 
some ag themselves, they will perhaps fee] inter- 
ested in hearing some of his dying expressions, 
with gxfew particulars of his past life. His ex- 
istence 18 stil! likely to be prolonged a few days 
by the presence of his daughter December, the 
last and sole survivor of his twelve fair children. 
But it is thought the father and daughter will ex- 
pire together. The following are some of the 
expressions which have been taken down as they 
fell from his dying lips: 

**T am,”’ said he, ** the son of old father Time, 
and the last of a numerous progexy; for he has 
had no less than five thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three of us; but it has ever been his fate 
to see one child expire before another was born. 
It is the opinion of some, that his own constitu- 
tion is beginning to break up, and that when he 


has produced a hundred or two more of us, his 


family will be complete, and then he himself will 
be no more.” 

Here the old year called for his account book, 
and turned over the pages with a sorrowful eye. 
He has kept, it appears, an accurate account of 
the moments, minutes, hours, and months, which 
he has issued; and subjoined, in some places, 
memoranda of the uses to which they have been 
applied, and of the losses he has sustained. ‘These 
particulars it would be tedious to detail, and per- 
haps the recollection of the reader may furnish 
them as well or better. But we must notice one 


'ciie’ istance. Upon turning to a certain page in 
according to the Catholic doctrine, should have | 


his .ccounts, the old man was much affected, and 
the tears streamed down his furrowed cheek as 


referring to certain old memoranda, he found a 
long list of vows and resolutions, which had a 
particular reference fo these fifty-two Sundays. 
This, with a mingled emotion of grief and anger, 
he tore into a hundred pieces, and threw them on 
the embers, by which he was endeavouring to 
warm his shivering limbs. 

‘I feel, however,” said he, * more pity than 
indignation toward these offenders, since they 
were far greater enemies to themselves than to 
me. But there are a few outrageous ones by 
whom I have been defrauded of so much of my 
substance, that it is difficult to think of them with 
patience, particularly that notorious thief, Pro- 
crastination, of whom every body has heard, and 


who is well known to have wronged my venerable 


father of much of his property. There are also 
three noted ruffians, Sleep, Sloth, and Pleasure, 
from whom I have suffered much, beside a certain. 
busy-body called Dress, who, under pretence of 
making the most of me, and taking great care of 
me, steals away more of my gifts than any two 
of them. 
‘s As for me, all must acknowledge that I have 
erformed my part toward my friends and foes. 
T here fulfilled my utmost promises, and been 
more bountiful than many of my predecessors. 
My twelve fair children have, each in their turn, 
aided my exertions; and their various tastes and 
dispositions have all conduced to the general 
good. Mild February, who sprinkled the naked 
boughs with delicate buds, and brought her wont- 
ed offering of early flowers, was not of more es- 
sential use than that rude blustering brag, March, 
who, though violent in his temper, was well-in- 
tentioned and useful. April, a gentle, tender- 
hearted girl, wept for her loss, yet cheered me 
with many a smile. = 
** May came crowned with rosés, and sparkling 
in sun-beams, and laid up a store of costly orna- 
ments for her luxuriant successors 5 but I cannot 
stop to enumerate the good qualities and graces 
of all my children. You, my poor December, 
dark in your complexion, and cold in your tem- 
per, greatly resemble my first-born January ; with 
this difference, that he was most prone to anticl- 
pation, and you to reflection. | 
‘© If there should be any who upon hearing my 
dying lamentation, may feel regret that they have 
not treated me more kindly, I would beg leave to 
hint that it is in their power to make some com- 
pensation for their past conduct by rendering me 
service during my few remaining days: Let them 


SPIRITUAL DEATH. 


You can make nothing savingly useful of the 


Gospel, until you want its grace to take off the 
our soul, and to quicken } 
your soul into spiritual life. It is all lost time and 


curse of the law from 


labour to apply to Christ for any thing less than 
deliverance from ** the wrath to come;”’ or to ap- 
ply to the Holy Spirit for any thing less thana 
** new heart.”? Remember, it was to * seek and 
to save the lost,’? that Emmanuel came into the 
world, ard poured out his soul unto death. He 
died, that we might live. You might, therefore, 
just as well say, that He did not die for sin, as 
think that you are not dead, in Jaw, by sin. If 
you do not deserve the wrath of God, why did 
He endure the wrath of God? If you are not un- 
der the curse, why was He made a curse for you? 
Can your dislikes stand ont in the face of these 
home questions? Can you even doubt for a mo- 
ment longer, whether you are exposed to the se- 
cond death? For do you not see, that if you main- 
tain that you are not condemned by the Jaw, you 
cannot even imagine that Christ died to justify 
you by grace. In like manner, cavils against the 
deadness which the influence of sin has produced 
on the soul, are, in fact, cavils against the work 
of the Holy Spirit; for, if no moral death -has 
effected the powers and passions of your soul, 
you are not a subject for divine operations. They 
begin by quickening the soul; and ‘it is the Spi- 
rit that quickeneth:’? so that you actually cut 
yourself off from the very source of spiritual 
life, whilst you question .the fact of spiritual 
death in your own case. —Piilip’s Munly Piety. 


how far, our own desires, aims, fears, hopes, joys, 
and sorrows are spiritual: and how far they are 
carnal and verge toenthusiasm or delusion. The 
value of the psalms in this particular is inestima- 
ble; and the more cordially we can enter into the 
views and appropriate the language of the psalm- 
ist, the higher is our progress in genuine religion. 
They present religion to us In Its most engaging 
dress. communicating truths, which philosophy 
could never investigate, in a style which poetry 
can never equal; while history is made the vehi- 
cle of prophecy, and creation Jends all her charms 
to paint the glories of redemption. We are also 
here continually reminded of what we ntust have 
to struggle against, from within, and from with- 
out, and how we may succeed in the conflict. Tn 
short, there is nothing in true religion, doctrinal, 
experimental and practical, but will present itself 
to our attention, whilst we meditate upon the 
psalms. Scarcely any part of the book, but, 
when properly understood and accommodated, 
suits the case of private Christians, and may be 
usefully employed in public worship; and hardly 
an occasion of praise and thanksgiving can be 
conceived, to which some portion of them, faith- 
fully rendered in poetical versions, may not be 
applied with peculiar energy and propriety ; and 
indeed the Christian’s use of them, in the closet, and 
the minister’s in the pulpit, will generally increase 
with their growing experience of the power of true 
religion in their own hearts.— Scott. 


PERVERSION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Tt is mentioned in a French journal, that.a new 
catechism for the use of schools and churches in 
Poland, was about to be published at Wilna. It 
has the sanction of the Emperor Nicholas, and is 
like that issued by order of Napdleon in 1806, for 
the French churches. In both, the doctrine of the 
absolute power of kings is presented as a sacred 
truth, and religion is made a political instrument. 
It cites the Saviour’s example of fidelity to the 
Romar Emperor, and his ‘+ respectful submission 
to the judgment which condemned him to death; 

also the patient endurance of imprisonment by the 
apostles. ** We ought then,” adds the catechism, 
‘to suffer in silence, after their example.” Such 
language, remarks the French writer, from the 
lips of a powerful oppressor are cruel irony, **but 
at the same time, it conveys a severe censure on 


his own acts.”’ 


stances taken into the stomach, might have kill- 
ed; but nothing except ardent spirits could have 
effected this entire desolation of all the physical, 
intellectual and moral powers, and made its vic- 
tim: a mass of living death.— Rev. E. Ny Kirke 


HEADS OF SELF-EXAMINATION __ 
For Christians to use in their Private Devotions, 


In what frame of mind did I awake this morn- 
ing, and how did I commence, and continue the 
duties of this day? i 
Have I set the Lord constantly before me? Did 
I live as in his presence, committing myself and 
all my concerns to him? Did I implore and look 
for direction? Do I feel and realize my relation 
to him, as my Creator, Preserver, and Redéemer ? 
Do I love him, and pant after a conformity to 
him in purity and holiness? Have I regarded his 
commands and will, as the rule of my life and ac- 
tions ; and have my spirit and tempers been con- 
formed to, and regulated by this rule? Have I 
been thankful for God’s mercies, temporal and 
spiritual? Have I felt my dependence, and ac- 
knowledged my obligations? Have I been patient, 
under trials; resigned to crosses and afflictions ? 
Have I had regard to the glory of God, the honour 
of Christ, and the good of his cause, in my whole 
deportment—as in food, raiment, émployment, 
conversation, &c.? 
Have I considered my relation to the church of 
God, and endeavoured to live answerable thereto, 
by avoiding improper tempers, words and actions? 
Have my tempers and conduct been exemplary ; 
such as I should be willing to have my friends’ 
and neighbours copy and follow ? 


‘ Italy, is lazy and ill organized. eee . 4 there, it was that thief. But you see he did not | he examined it. This was the register of the fifty Do I pray for the peace and prosperity of the 
: this conveyance, first, because there was no other, celebrated Arch Juke — a yester 7. go there. Christ took him with him immediate- | Sundays which he had issued; and which of all ‘oun end ail Church? Do I grieve for its trials, and rejoice in’ 
‘ and secondly, because its sinuosities alford an op- with his little son, — “The E man ane) ly to Paradise. He went there without penance, | the wealth he had to dispose of, has been, it ap- ma | _|its felicity? Have I a tenderness and love for my 
; portunity of seeing the country under many dif- child as you could ge on . P © niga 'S| without extreme unction, without confessicn to a | pears, the most scandalously wasted. ‘ These,” The psalms are an epitome of the Bible adapt- | Christian brethren; am I willing to assist, and be 
‘ ferent aspects. For about twenty miles from the not here; on _ on a vig age tg : re IS | priest, without a single mass being said for him, : said he, ** were my most precious gifts. I had ed to the purposes of devotion. They are in great | assisted by them, by mutual cares and labours of. 
; Gate of Rome, we were guarded by a couple of greatly beloved. Even those who hate t + in utter outrage of all the rules of the church! but fifty-two of them to bestow. Alas! how | asure a divinely appointed standard of genuine love? DoI love and attend the means of grace, of 
: the Pope’s dragoons. Beyond that distance, we | Vermment, love the monarch. Every thing Rere| 7 don't think that Joseph of Arimathea, rich as | lightly have they been esteemed!” Here upon | ME®* nay judge whether, or | a private, social, and public nature, and with what 
were left to take care of ourselves; it being a fact, | is under military control; the very stage coaches SO tae experience, by which y judg 


spirit? 
What are my domestic relations? Have I con- 
sidered and duly attended to these relations and. 
the duties growing out of them? Do I love and 
honour my parents? Do I discharge my duty to — 
my companion and children? To all others con- 
nected with me? Do I consider their tempers, 
habits, and circumstances, and endeavour to be 
accommodating, tender, and useful? Do I strive 
to do good to their bodies—their souls—their in-, 
terests—their characters? Who have F offended ?. 
Who has offended me? What are my present 
feelings toward them? What is my duty to them? 
Have I considered my state and station in life, 
as being providentially ordered for my good, for 
God’s glory, and the benefit of my fellow crea- 
tures? How, and wherein, can, and do I answer 
these important ends? What duties have I omit- 
ted? What will be the consequence of sach omis- 
sion? How can I betier improve my time—my 
talents—my means and influence? 

Have fF considered that the Holy Scriptures are 
sufficient to instruct me in all the above truths’ 
and duties; and have I read them with humility.. 
prayer and faith, to be guided in the will of God 4 
Do I delight in them, and try to learn wisdom 
therefrom? Do I not fall far short of the standard. 
of Christian piety contained in them? Should F 
not now be penitent and fervently pray for pardon, 
grace and holines*:? Lord direct and assist me to” 
give myself to Thee.—Religious Herald,’ 


THE PAGAN VOICE OF PRAYER. 


A Missionary was once travelling in India, in 
the midst of heathen idolatry; he came, weary 
and exhausted, to a Jittle hut where he put up for 
the night. Only a thin curtain separated his apart- 
ment from another, in which others slept. In the 
night he was awakened by a human voice in the 
other room. He listened, and he heard some one 
praying with great earnestness to Jesus Christ.’ 
Yes, Sir, in that land of idols, in the midst of 
pagan idolatry, in the silence and darkness of the 
night, that soul was lifting up strong crying unto 
Him who is able and willing to save; and who 
hath said, ** Ask and it shall be given you, seek 
and ye shall find.”? And how, Sir, had he learned 
of Jesus? Not by a minister, or a Bible; he had 
none: but by a little Tract, which some one had 


given to his child.—.dmerican Tract Magazine. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


TEACHERS FOR 
ublic meeting of the ladies of New Yor 
wl held at Clintan Monday last, 
forming a Society for promoting edu- 
the about 4 be established on 
the coast of Africa, and which is to bear the 
name of New York. The meeting was numer- 
ous, and was composed of ladies of the first res- 

The Rev. Dr. Dewitt, of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, stated the object of the meeting. The 
coutemplated colony is to.be a Missionary Colony. 
It is highly desfrable that it be supplied with a 
anfficient number of teachers, not only to teach 
the children of the colonists, but also to impart 
inatrnetion to the neighbouring tribes. These 
teachers should not only be well qualified for 
their work, but should be of African descent. It 
is purposed that the ladies of New York shall 
have the honour, and bear the burden of furnish- 
ing these teachers, either from descendents of 
Africans, now residing among us, whom they will 
cause to be instructed, if they are not already 
taught, or from natives of the country adjacent to 
the colony, whom they will cause to be suitably 

qualified. This object he considered to be of 
eat importance. It will aid materially in civil- 
zing the natives and bringing them to the know- 
ledge of the Saviour. Africa, said Dr. Dewitt, 
has large claims upon us. For the sake of Ame- 
rica she has been deeply injured. A kind sym- 
pathy in her behalf has lately been aroused. 
his must not spend itself in words. Something 
must be done. In this undertaking we have 
great reason to be encouraged ; we may hope for 
success. Dr. D. referred for proof to the mis- 
sionary stations in South Africa, and to the other 
colonies already established on its western coast. 
These he considered would be avenues leading 
directly to the central and well populated parts 
of Africa. Referring to the opinions of Dr. Phi- 
lips, on this subject, as expressed in our columns 
some time since, Dr. Dewitt dwelt on the happy 
effects that must result to Africa from this in- 
struction by native teachers. In his opinion the 
— of the times plainly indicate that ere long 
all Africa will be regenerated. Much is now 
being done for her. The present too is an inter- 
esting crisis ; a portion of the natives are asking 
to be instructed. The ladies of New York, he 
thought would cheerfully grant the favour they 
ask, and thus while the citizens of New York 
are building a new city, and settling a new coun- 
try on those distant shores, the ladies would pro- 
vide the grand means for rendering its inhabitants 
prosperous and happy. 

The Rev. Mr. Breckinridge of Philadelphia then 
read a very interesting portion of the sixteenth 
annual report of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, showing that a people in Africa have made 
a grant of territory and have promised more on 
condition that schools shall be established among 
them. They have given, said Mr. B., a territory 
larger than some of our smaller States. They 
have not asked an equivalent for it, in a share of 
the comforts of life. No, they ask for education, 
they ask for the institutions of religion—the very 
things which Christians are bound to give. The 
event he considered one of the most remarkable 
that had ever occurred in the history of missions, 


, or even in the history of the world. The young 


men of the tribe have sanctioned this gift, and 
have promised more, and all the people have like- 
wise engaged to submit themselves to the Jaws of 
the colony. It might have been expected that the 
natives of Africa would have been afraid to trust 
ua, but no, they offer to purchase at the price of 
an empire, what he felt confident his audience 
would not deny them. In establishing Chris- 
tianity in other countries much time is usually 
spent before the people become willing to hear. 

ot so in this case. Mr. B. referred to the min- 
istry of the Apostles to show that God always 
raises up native teachers to give instruction. 
Here, said he, this is already done. We have 
those among us who are prepared to be teachers ; 
who by their natural descent are led to sympa- 
thise with Africa. Their sympathies are Afri- 
can, and they are Christian too, they scarcely 
need to be acclimated, and if some must be in- 
structed, there need be very little delay—not a 
re time 
than is necessary to collect the money, and for 
the winds of heaven to waft a vessel across the 
ocean. A Society stands ready to send the 
teachers, it is only for the ladies to designate and 

repare them. ‘hey have not even to wait so 
lous as the husbandman after casting the seed on 
the ground. 

r. B. anticipated the most happy influence 
from the labours of this Society on the new colony. 
and indirectly on the whole of Africa. He feared 
that the consequences of sending vast numbers of 
unqualified emigrants to the colony would be very 
disastrous. He had no doubt that ina very few 
years it would contain many thousands. You, 
said he, are now to devise the means which alone 
ean preserve the colony. You are to cast the salt 
of the Gospel into the fountain. After several re- 
marks showing more in detail the happy effects 
that must result to the colony and to Africa, Mr. 
B. called the attention of the ladies to a piece of 
cotton cloth two or three yards square, coloured 
dark and light blue, which had been manufactured 
by the natives of that part of Africa in which it is 
ore sm to locate the colony. He considered that 

abric as evidence of natural talent in the people. 
Mr. B. then closed with an interesting account of 
an interview between himself and Red Jacket, a 
chief of a pagan party of Indians, and consequent- 
ly opposed to Missions. No arguments could con- 
vince Red Jacket that the Missionaries were the 
friends of his people. But, said he, we have not 
now to remove prejudices from the minds of those 
to whom we send. There are none. They give 
us their confidence, they pay us for education, for 
the Gospel. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson of the Episcopal church, 
New York, then addressed the meeting. He re- 
gretted that it was not in his power to convey any 
additional information, and he deemed it unneces- 
sary to attempt farther to enlist the feelings of the 
sulinae. e felt much on the subject, for his 
earliest associations were connected with the sub- 
ject of slavery. He well remembered, when no 
article, the product of slave Jabour, appeared on 
his father’s table. He rejoiced that God in his 

rovidence had taken the lead in this work. He 

ad permitted evil that he might effect great good. 
As in nature, the whirlwind, the lightning and the 
earthquake produce happy effects, so in the moral 
world war, oppression, and slavery even produce 
beneficial results. As in the case of Joseph to 
which he briefly alluded, so in reference to slavery, 
we begin to see why God hath permitted it. Many 
of the sons of Africa have been made slaves, that 
their souls might be made free. He believed that 
we ehould shortly understand more of this mys- 
tery of providence. Commerce, agriculture and 
manufactures are about to be given to Africa. The 
means of their improvement must come from us, 
ebtors we are. As has been 
justly said, we owe them a vast debt in men, in 
money, and in morals. Mr. Jackson drew an 
animated picture of the debased condition of the 
native Africana, and also referred to many facts 
showing that they are capable of great moral and 
religious improvement. 
fairer prospects than Africa, and he felt confident 
that the ladies of New York would rejoice to oc- 
cupy the field. The proposed enterprise would 
produce the happiest results, and certainly would 
eommend itself to the best feelings of their hearts. 

Mr. J. then read the draft of a constitution which 
was proposed, and which the ladies took into con- 
sideration. The several addresses on the occasion 
were characterized by much feeling, and the ap- 
peals made by the speakers to the judgment and 
the feelings of thetr hearers were irresistible. 
We were highly pleased at witnessing such happy 


_spegzimens of oratory of a species very different 


from what is usual at public meetings. It was 
well adapted to the audience, and the object of 
the meeting. 

The specimen of cotton cloth, referred to, had 


even surface, to form no seam. It evidently had 
heen dyed by tying up a small quantity of the co- 
louring matter in portions of the cioth about eight 
or ten inches distant from each other. Those parts 
of the cigth to which the dye had thas been con- 
fined were very dark blue, and the other parts 
were much lighter. The strings had been tied 
ne Seren and consequently the colouring mat- 
ter had escaped in every direction over the surface 
of the cloth, and gave it somewhat the appearance 
of being marbled. The colour on that side of the 
cloth to which the dye had been applied was much 
darker than the other side, and if the cvlouring 
matter was indigo, as it appeared to be, it certain- 
ly was fixed on the cloth by some process with 
which we are not acquainted. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Why OUGLT THE RIGHT OF INTERPRETING THE 


Scriprures To BE RESTRICTED TO THE 
CuHuRCH. 


The writer of this article lately heard a Jecture 
on this subject, which suggested the following 
remarks, made up partly of ideas contained in 
the lecture itself, and partly of those to which it 
naturally gave rise. 

The Romish Church founds her claim to the 
exclusive right of interpretation, chiefly on the 
ground, that the Scriptures are unintelligible to 
the great mass of the people. Now waiving, for 
the present, all arguments drawn from the proba- 
ble character of a revelation from God, designed 
for the benefit of man in all circumstances, and 
especially for the poor and broken hearted, as 
well as those drawn from the explicit command 
of God, to search the Scriptures, what is the fact 
with regard to the Scriptures? Are they not for 
the most part as plain as language can make 
them? Could any explanation make the history 
contained in the Gospels, for example, more clear 
and intelligible than itis? Is not all the histo- 
rical part, which constitutes no small part of the 
whole Bible, simple narration? And as to the 
moral precepts, another considerable portion of the 
whole, are they not also perfectly plain? Much 
better understood than practised. The Scrip- 
tural story of Christ crucified is more simple, 
and at the same time more touching and elo- 
quent, than any human composition that was ever 
written. Why then does the Romish Church 
withhold all these from the common people? If 
a plain narrative of facts, and a simple record of 
what he uttered, who spake as never man spake, 
be unintelligible to the common people, the verv 
class to whom it was addressed, surely the 
Church may at least question whether her expo- 
sitions will be well understood. 

Still, however, says the Church, there are some 

things hard to be understood, which they who are 
unlearned wrest to their own destructon. Quere: 
would not the very same reason be valid for with- 
holding the Scriptures from the Cardinals and 
even the Pope himself? Do they understand all 
the difficulties? Ifso, why have they not poured 
a flood of light upon the dark mysteries of a 
hook, so dangerous to the people? Let them 
give us a clear exposition of the book of Revela- 
tions, that we may have a specimen of infallible 
interpretation. If they cannot, perchance they 
may stumble on another characteristic of the Man 
of Sin: at least, they must permit us to call for 
evidence of their exclusive right of interpreta- 
tion, founded on their ability to interpret infalli- 
bly. And we think it, to say the least, not un- 
reasonable, to inquire, why the Bible should be 
put into the hands of Bishops, Cardinals, or even 
the Pope, while they cannot expound its myste- 
ries; and yet for this very reason, be withheld 
from good people of plain common sense, who 
surely can understand at least, the historical and 
practical parts? Are the latter more likely to 
extract heresy from the Scriptures or ingeniously 
wrest them to the support of error? We appeal 
to facts. _Ilas not ingenious and dangerous error 
always originated among the learned? Among 
the very class to whom the Romish Church per- 
mits the use of the Scriptures? No ecclesiastical 
historian can deny the fact. Why not, then, be 
consistent, and bury the Scriptures, because if 
nsed at all they will be abused; and by none 
more probably, than by those uplifted by the 
pride of human learning, unaccompanied by the 
humility of the Gospel. 
Again: It will of course be admitted by all, 
that (od’s design in making a revelation ot his 
will, was that its doctrines might be understood 
and its precepts known and obeyed as extensive- 
ly as possible. ‘The only question is, in what 
manner can this end be best secured? Roman 
Catholics say through the medium of the church. 
Protestants say by the free circulation of the Bi- 
ble itself, in connexion with the Jabours of an 
educated ministry. Both modes have been tried. 
We appeal to the result for an answer to the ques- 
tion. Where de we find the greatest amount of 
clear snd corect biblical knowledge and chris- 
tian character? In Scotland or Ireland—in the 
United States or South America? Which sys- 
tem best answers the design of God in giving us 
the Bible, which certainly must have been to 
influence the hearts and lives of men? By their 
fruits ye shall know them. he truth ts, as every 
one knows, the poorer people, in Scotland for ex- 
ample, are mighty in the Scriptures. They have 
acquired a holy skill even in unraveling their 
difficulties, which clearly shows that they have 
been taught of the Holy Ghost—a skill which 
should put to the blush many a learned minister, 
and might confound perchance the Pope of Rome 
himself, 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY IN VIRGI- 
NIA AND NORTH CAROLINA. 
On Wednesday the 25th ult. the Rev. Mr. Ches- 
ter, General Agent of the Assembly’s Board of 
Education, addressed a large congregation in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Richmond, on the 
subject of educating pious youth for the Gospel 
ministry. The facts which he stated in the course 
of his address, are of a character highly interest- 
ing to our Church. There are at this time, he 
remarked, not less than a hundred young men tn 
Virginia, many of them hopeful converts in late 
revivals, who have this good work in view; and 
forty or fifty of them have already entered upon a 
course of study preparatory to it. ‘This is cheer- 
ing intelligence, and ought to be received by the 
churches with joy, and with fear. Many will 
offer thanksgiving that such a company of young 
men have dedicated themselves professedly to the 
service of Christ, and are seeking preparation to 
publish the glad tidings of the Gospel. Should 
they all be holy men like Brainard, or like Paul, 


their labours to promote the kingdom of Christ! 
But should they be worldly-minded, ambitious 
men, men who thirst for the admiration, applause 
and popularity so freely offered at the shrine of 
talents and eloquence, how disastrous would be 
their influence to the cause of vital piety, of truth 
and holiness! It were better that our schools and 
Theological Seminaries should be levelled to the 
ground, than that men of this character should be 
reared in them for the ministry. How important 
then that the Church, while she rejoices that many 
are preparing to rebuild her waste places, should 


o country on earth opens | feel her responsibility, and offer earnest, importu- 


nate, and continual prayer to God, that they may 
be holy men, men after His own heart. This duty, 
the duty of every Christian, was happily and forci- 
bly presented in the remarks made by Mr. Chester. 
The work of the Holy Spirit in a number of the 
churches in North Carolina, during the year just 
closed, was powerful—perhaps without a parallel 
in the history of the year. Many young men were 
brought into the Church, a large number of whom 
are seeking preparation for this responsible work. 
The bishops and elders of the churches in that 
State are taking hold of this great department of 
Christian enterprise, and establishing seminaries 
for the education of their candidates. Never be- 
fore were the prospects of rearing an efficient mi- 
nistry in these States so highly auspicious as at 
this time. What cause is here for gratitude! 


been woven very narrow—not more than six or| What occasion for prayer, that those who are to 
seven inches wido, and the selvages were very | be teachers in the Church should be baptized by 
ingeniously sowed together, so as to present an! the Holy Ghost!—South. Rel. Til. 


how blessed and glorious may be the. results of | 


THE SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA.—No. VI. 


To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 


Sir,—We come now to notice the second ques- 
tion, whether the act of Synod was a fe/o de se. 
Whether, because of informality, it be a nullity. 
The first difticulty on this subject seems to arise 
from the use of the word ‘ divide’’ in the resolu- 
tions of Synod. It is readily admitted that the 
resolutions were not as cautiously drawn up as 
they might have been, had the author of them 
foreseen the verbal criticism, the quirks, the 
quibbling, and subtle sophistry, to which they 
have given occasion. But the question is, whe- 
ther the want of formal accuracy in the instru- 
ment, is sufficient to counteract or destroy its effi- 
cient operation? The complainants themselves 
have answered this question by complaining. 
This informality vitiates either the whole or a 
part only of the action of the Synod. If the whole, 
then there is no ground of complaint, for the Sy- 
nod performed no act in the case. Their attempt 
to act was an entire failure. ‘To complain against 
an act is to acknowledge its existence and vitality. 
For a complalnt seeks a shield against its — 
tion. If this informality vitiates a part only of 
the action of Synod, it must be that only which at- 
tempted a div:sion of the Presbytery constituted 
by the union of the First and Second Presbyte- 
ries. But the complaint acknowledges this divi- 
sion by declaring that *¢in consequence of this 
defect (using the informal word ‘*divide"’) the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia must be held nct yet 
to exist in Presbyterial order.”” Butif no division 
was really effected, because of informality, then 
the Preshytery of Philadelphia does exist, as con- 
stituted by the union of the two. The informality 
of the instrument might be said to render doubtful 
the existence of the new Second Presbytery, but 
not the First. Besides, if only that part of the 
action of Synod which contemplates the division 
be null and void, the objection we are considering 
cannot effect the union of the two Presbyteries, 
which therefore was not anullity. The validity 
of the union, and of course the annihilation of 
the former Second Presbytery by that union, are 
resolved into the first question as to the power of 
Synod, which we have already discussed. And 
from this second difficulty which respects the 
validity of the division, the complainants can de- 
rive no advantage. 

But is it true that the use of the word * divide,” 
instead of * set off,’? does vitiate the whole or 
any part of the act of Synod? It is admitted on 
all hands that had the Synod taken order for the 
reorganization of the old Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, the word ‘divide’? would have been pro- 
perly used. But itis said that the neglect to take 
such order renders the use of the word * divide” 
informal and improper. On this point I have two 
remarks. 1. The first is, that informality does 
not in all cases vitiate an instrument. This is true 
of deeds, which are so rigidly interpreted by 
courts of law. “ It is not absolutely necessary in 
law,”” says Blackstone, ‘*to have all the formal 
parts that are usually drawn out in deeds, so as 
there be sufficient words to declare clearly and 
legally the party’s meaning.”’ (2 Bl. 298.) Sta- 
tutes or legislative enactments, if they be reme- 
dial in their character, are to be construed liber- 
ally, not strictly. In considering such statutes, 
the mischief and the remedy are to be particularly 
noticed. ‘* And it is the business of the judges,” 
says Blackstone, **so to construe the act as to 
suppress the mischief and advance the remedy.” 
(1 Bl. 87.) Archbald adds this note: ‘ In ex- 
pounding remedial laws, the interpretation must 
be liberal; and it is a settled rule of construction, 
to extend the remedy as far as the words will ad- 
mit.” Christian on page 88, adds a note to the 
same effect. 

The mischief in the case at bar was, that the 
separate existence of the affinity Presbytery would 
be a sort of mint, from which they might issue 
their own coin, to the great derangement of the 
legal currency. The causes and the agents of 
evil and distraction were greatly multiplying with- 
in our bounds. Besides, the separate existence of 
the affinity Presbytery would be a standing con- 
trariety to the spirit and letter of our constitution. 
It was an illegitimate, being unconstitutionally 
begotten. And it was a dusus ecclesiz ; being un- 
like any of the Presbyterian species. It was 
brought into being by the operation of a chymical 

rinciple, not by the constitution of the church. 
[he Synod adopted the illegitimate, and have re- 
modelled it into Presbyterian form. Here was the 
evil, and here is the remedy. Let them both be 
considered in construing the act of Synod. 

Another rule of construction is, that * one part 
of a statute must be so construed by another, that 
the whole may (if possible) stand: wf res magis 
valeat, quam -pereat,”” (1 Bl. 89.). Again, “If 
there arise cut of a statute collaterally, any ab- 
surd consequences, manifestly contradictory to 
common reason, they are, with regard to those 
collateral consequences, void.”’ (1 Bl. 91.) Ap- 
ply these plain rules to the case before us, anu 
all difficulty at once vanishes, as to the efficiency 
of the act of Synod. The meaning of Synod can- 
not certainly be mistaken, and is fully acknow- 
ledged by the former Second Presbytery; and the 
intention of a Legislature is always to be consulted 
as far as it is ascertainable, in interpreting its acts. 


By dividing the Presbytery of Philadelphia the 
Synod meant to set off all those ministers and 
churches north of Market street, and to constitute 
them a new Presbytery. And that the fimst Pres- 
bytery should continue to cxist, with the addition 
of all those south of said line, who belonged to 
the former Second Presbytery. Not one member 
in Synod doubted for a moment what was the in- 
tention of Synod. No one even suggested the 
difficulty now made. Is it for a moment to be 
supposed, that the Synod would deliberately an- 
nihilate the Presbytery of Philadelphia without 
making Presbyterial provision for its members ? 
And is it to be supposed, that when the Synod 
added members to that Presbytery, they intended 
by that act, to destroy its existence? Preposter- 
ous! Again, the fact of the Synod’s taking no 
order for the organization of the old Presbytery, 
sufliciently declares their meaning. If they had 
considered that Presbytery to be newly created 
by their act of division, would they not have 
taken order for its proper organization, as they 
did for the organization of the new Second Pres- 
bytery? Construe this remedial act liberally, 
compare one part of it with another, and consult 
the evident intention of the Synod, and that must 
be a strangely perverted mind, which can still re- 
gard the act of Synod a nullity, in whole or in 
part, because of informality. : 


2. The second remark, is that before the word 
‘* divided” can be tied up in its meaning, So as 
to create the difficulty we are considering, it 
must first be shown that the Constitution has 
technicalized it, if I may use the expression. It 
is a mere gratuity to assert, in the face of collate- 
ral testimony to the contrary, that the effect of 
the word ‘divide’? as used by the Synod, is to 
render necessary the new organization of the 
Presbytery of Philade]phia. e here enter our 
demurrer. We admit the facts, but are at issue 
on the law in the case. And the onus is upon 
his shoulders who asserts that the word * divide” 
is technical, and so tied up in its meaning as to 
destroy the ecclesiastical existence of the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery in the case before us. And 
with the rules of construction already laid down 
from high and acknowledged authority, together 
with all the facts in the case, we are prepared to 
submit the whole matter to the judgment of an 
enlightened and candid Christian public, and of 
the highest judicatory of our charch. 


The word *divide”’ is the one used in the arti- 
cle of our Book giving to the Synod the power it 
has exercised. The phrase ‘set off” is not 
used in any such connection, if it be found in the 
Book at all. And while I admit there is a pro- 
pricty in the use of these words, in the meaning 
which the practice of the church commonly at- 
taches to them, yet I deny that the'use of them in 
another sense, which is clearly ascertained, de- 
stroys or counteracts the intended operation of an 
instrument in which they are thus employed. 

As to the difficulty which some profess to feel 


‘on the Synod of Philadelphia. 


in regard to the location of some of the members. 


serve that they have a residence somewhere. 
They are not without “a local habitation or a name.” 
The line dividing the two Presbyteries, extends 
‘sas far as necessary,” that is, round the globe if 
it be “‘ necessary.” It is easily ascertained who 
reside north and who reside south of said line. 

In my next shall conclude what 


| PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE SEA OF 


TIBERIAS. | 
(T-anslated from the German.) 


Following the river Jordan in its course 
through the beautiful, once so fertile and popu- 
lous vallies of Galilee, you come to an inland 
sea, surrounded by hills, called in the Bible 
sometimes the Sea of Galilee, or the Lake of Gen- 
nessaret, from the country bordering on it; in 
other places, the Sea of Chinnereth, (Num. xxxiv. 
11.) and Sea of Tiberias, from a town of such 
name situated on its border. The last name ob- 
tains to this day. For Tubariais but a slight 
change from Tiberias. 

In all the land of Palestine there is no region 
which in point of beauty can compare with the 
environs of this sea. The charms of nature were 
heightened formerly by art and diligent culture. 
Handsome and populous towns and villages en- 
livened the shores of the Galilean sea, such as 
Tiberias, Tarichea, Bethsaida, Capernaum, Cho- 
razin, Hippos, and a number of others, which 
now are buried in ruina, but once presented the 
most picturesque views. 

**A country of admirable natural beauty,” 
says Josephus, ‘‘ stretched along the sea of Gen- 
nessaret. ‘The rich soil thereof is planted with 
various kinds of trees, and refuses, because of the 
mild climate, so congenial to the different plants, 
none which the cultivator entrusts toit. At least 
nut trees, which desire coolness, thrive here in 
greatest abundance ; here also is the palm-tree, 
which prefers heat; next to these the fig tree and 
olive tree, which properly belong to a milder cli- 
mate. This might almost be called a strife of 
nature, which with apparent violence collected 
together in one place what seemed so much at 
variance, or a pleasing contention of the seasons, 
each of which made pretensions to this region, in 
preference ot others. But not only does it pro- 
duce, contrary to all expectation, various kinds 
of fruit, it preserves the same a long time. The 
choicest fruits, at Jeast grapes and figs, it yields 
for ten months without intermission; the others 
follow successively, the whole year through. 
Not only is the atmosphere and weather mild, 
the region is also watered by a very copious 
spring, which the inhabitants call Raphanaum, 
and is by some supposed to be a vein of the Nile, 
because it produces a fish similar to the caracinus 
in the sea of Alexandria.” 

Vain is indeed at present the search in these 
valleys for those richly productive orchards and 
vineyards, of which the Jewish historian makes 
mention. Yet the fact, that the soil is capable 
of producing plants of the most various climate, 
is confirmed, but of late by Seezen. ‘* The capa- 
cious valley,”’ he says, **in which the sea lies, 
favours by its heat many productions of the south, 
dates, cltrons, oranges, indigo, and the like, and 
the more elevated — the productions of a 
temperate climate. hat a happy union! which 
under a tyrannical government at present is so 
little used, that scarce a vestige of the most deli- 
cious fruits of the south is found on the banks of 
the sea.” 

The length of the sea from north to south, ac- 
cording to Josephus, is 140 stadia, t. e. about six 
hours (say sixteen miles,) and the breadth there- 
of 40 stadias, somewhat more than 1 1-2 hour 
(about five or six miles.) ‘*Its water,”? he con- 
tinues, ** is sweet and good to drink, and very lim- 
pid compared with the water of marshy districts, 
and throughout clear to the very shore, where it 
loses itself in the sand ; its pleasant temperature 
recommends it moreover for use. Although it 
flows more slowly and gently than the water of a 
river or spring, it yet always remains cooler than 
the expansion of the sea would lead one to ex- 
pect; and when it has been standing exposed to 
the atmosphere, it is equally as cold as snow: 
this is the practice of the inhabitants in summer. 
There are different kinds of fish in the sea, dif- 
ferent as to taste and form from those found else- 
where. 
through it,” 


sea of Tiberias,’ says Seezen, is ex- 
ceedingly productive of fish; but at present not a 
single boat is found employed in fishing, whilst 
eighteen hundred years ago so many were in use 
then. A solitary boat was lying at the shore in 
Tiberias, but it was unfit for use. The man who 
buys the privilege of fishing in the whole sea, 
fishes only along the shore with a net.” 


From among fishermen on the sea of Galilee, 
the Saviour chose his first apostles. Mat. iv. 18— 
22. Some time after Peter, had in this same sea 
the miraculous draught of fishes, of which St. 
Iuke makes mention. For althongh Peter had 
followed the Lord, he continued his profession 
still. See Luke v. 1-10. 


Not Jess abundant was the draught of fishes 
which Peter and the other disciples made in the 
sea of Galilee after Christ’s resurrection, when 
the disciples on the command of the Master cast 
the net on the right side of the ship and caught 
so many fishes that they could scarcely draw the 
net, having enclosed of large fishes one hundred 
and fifty-three. (John xxi. 1-11.) Concerning 
this number St. Jerome very gravely remarks, 
that according to this statement made by those 
who have written on natural history, there exist 
precisely one hundred and fifty-three different 
kinds of fishes, and that by this number was sig- 
nified in a spiritual sense, that through the minis- 
try of the apostles, various kinds of men would be 
drawn from the sea of this world to the enjoyment 
of salvation! 


In addition to these occurrences, this sea has 
become memorable by a number of other mira- 
cles of the Saviour, recorded in the Gospel. On 
one occasion when Jesus crossed it, he in a mo- 
ment silenced a violent storm, which threatened 
destruction to the ship and all on board. (Mat- 
thew viii. 23-27.) He walked on this sea, as 
on firm ground, and permitted Peter to walk on 
it likewise. (Matthew xiv. 25-33.) In several 
cities on the coast he performed miracles, ‘and 
in one of them, (Capernaum,) he dwelt for some 
time, after he had left Nazareth. (Matt. iv. 13.) 


On the western shore of this sea the Tetrarch 
Herod Antipas built a city, in the days of the 
Saviour, which he called 7%berias, in honour of 
the then reigning Roman Emperor Tiberias, and 
constituted it the capital city of Galilee. Now 
this place scarcely deserves the appellation of a 
village. On the land side it is still enclosed by 
a good wall of basalt. But of its former splen- 
dour and magnificence no trace can any longer be 
found, but the heaps of rubbish of the ancient city, 
lying outside of the present wall. 


About two miles south eastwardly from Tihe- 
rias, is a warm bath, the water of which smells 
of sulphur and has a bitter taste. It contains 
kitchen salt, glauber salts, and a mineral alkali. 
It is said to be beneficial for all kinds of pain and 
swelling, especially forthe gout. With respect to 
its nature and its effects, this bath, according to the 
observations of a number of travellers, resembles 
that of Aix-la-chapelle. The water springs from 
ne foot of a hill, which consists of a black, po- 
rous, somewhat brittle and sulphurous stone, 
which is found alone in the vicinity of Tiberias, 
but in strata also on the banks of the dead sea. 
Mill stones are hewn out of it, which are embark- 
ed at Acre and exported to Egypt. Over the 
principal fountain, flowing as thick as a man’s 
arm, for some considerable time past a building 
has been constructed, with conveniences for bath- 
ing. About ten years ago, the Pacha of Acre, 
snrnamed Dschessar, that is the butcher, because 


of his cruelties, caused this bath-housc to be re- 
built. —Sunday School Journal. 


of the Presbyteries, it is only necessary to ob-| 
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In the middle the river Jordan passes. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS IN NEW YORK. 
Subscribers residing in the city of New York 
will hereafter receive their papers through the 
Post Office. This change is made in consequence 
of the difficulty and delay of forwarding our pack- 
age by the Transportation Line, during the win- 
ter; by this arrangement our paper will be re- 
ceived in New York on Thursday morning of 
each week. 


students of the Theological Seminary of the As- 
sociate Reformed Synod of the West, by John T. 
Pressly, D.D. Its design is to show the views 
and feelings which should influence a candidate 
for the ministry. It is well adapted and seasona- 
ble, and characterized throughout by strong and 
practical good sense. 


We learn from the Albany Journal and Tele- 
graph, that the Rev. Hugh M. Koontz, late of 
Philadelphia, has accepted a call from the Pres- 
byterian Church in Amsterdam, Montgomery 
county, New York, and has entered upon his 
duties as Pastor of that congregation. 


RocuestTer Osserver.—The publication of this 
paper has been discontinued from want of sutfti- 
cient patronage. Its subscription list has been 
transferred to the New York Evangelist. 


To Pastors.—There can be no question that 
whatever contributes to the efficiency of pastors, 
contributes also to the revival of religion and the 
extension of the church. The active, laborious, 
zealous, successful minister, however smal] his 
charge or humble his situation, is doing a work 
for which many through eternity shall call him 
blessed. And it will usually be found that the 
degree of piety, benevolence, and light in a 
church, bears some proportion to the efforts of the 
minister. Now as so much depends on the pastor, 
and as his strength, and time, and talents are 
limited and precarious, it is a question of the 
greatest moment to the church, how these may be 
economized ; how ministerial agency may be turn- 
ed to the best account, and made to effect the 
greatest good in a given time. The subject is 
wide, and offers a range for abler minds and more 
commanding pens ; but we shall hazard a thought 
or two for the consideration of our brethren in the 
ministry. 

1. No Pastor can do all the work himself. It 
were as unreasonable to look for this, as to expect 
a farmer to gather all the harvest, or a captain to 
do all the fighting. Even if a man of peculiar ta- 
lents could, by incessant labour, take personal 
charge of every religious item, collect every dol- 
lar, converse with every individual in every case 
of interest, conduct every meeting, the necessary 
result would be, that his services would be abso- 
lutely lost to all the church except his own pa- 
rish. But we go further, and say— 

2. No Pastor ought to attempt to do all the work 
himself. Even if this were not an undeniable 
corollary from the last particular, it might be fully 
sustained. If a minister by any possibility could 
do all that has just been stated, and more, it 
would be wrong for him to attempt it. Sucha 
course would engender in his people wrong ideas 
of the ministerial function and of their own. It 
would preclude them from that part of their spi- 
ritual education, which consists in training them 
up to work, It would encourage them in habits 
of sloth and supineness, and in a disposition to 
devolve every toil on church officers. It would 


lopement and corroboration of mind which is to 
be expected from a course of laborious study, 
and, since the days of inspiration, from nothing 
else. It would take up the whole life of the pas- 
tor in the dedazls of duty instead of the direction ; 
details, be it observed, not specially pastoral, not 
pertaining to the office, but belonging equally to 
all Christians. The distinction between these 
classes of duties is highly important; and the 
pastor who diffuses his whole strength upon the 
minor parts of service, which any prudent be- 
liever might perform just as well, loses just so 
much influence in the great scale. 

A great part of ministerial efficiency will be 
found to reside in the ability to direct other agents, 
to point out duty for the brethren, to superintend 
the action of individuals, and systematize the 
efforts of the chureh. He who sets ten active men 
at work does immensely more than he who wears 
himself down by the daily and nightly toil of his 
unaided self. The latter may be the greater sa- 
crifice, but it is unprofitable, and therefore un- 
wise. 


Lotreries.—It is a cause of sincere congratula- 
tion among the friends of morality, that the ini- 
quitous and gambling system of Lotteries has 
been abolished by legislative enactment, both in 
Pennsylvania and New York. It is much to be 
regretted that it ever received legislative counte- 
nance as a legitimate source of revenue. The 
corruption of moral principles and the desolation 
of families have in many instances resulted from 
a participation in this legalized gambling. They 
that have hasted, in this way, to become rich, 
have fallen into a snare, and many hurtful lusts, 
which might have been avoided by industrious 
attention to their honest callings. We, however, 
hail the remedy, though tardily administered; if 
it cannot repair the evil which has already been 
done, it will at least arrest its further progress. 


In No. 9. Vol. II]. of Greenbank’s Periodical 
Library, we are presented with an introductory 
lecture by John K. Mitchell, M. D., of this city, 
entitled ** The Wisdom of God, as displayed in 
the Formation of Water.’? We refer to this pro- 
duction of the learned Lecturer not only on ac- 
count of its intrinsic excellence, but as indicating 
an example which might, with advantage to the 
cause of religion, be often imitated by his profes- 
sional compeers. Science is heautified by its 
connexion with religion, and religion may justly 
put in a claim for all the aid which seience, in 
its progressive developement, can render in illus- 
tration of its great principles. Dr. Mitchell in 
this lecture, has not entertained us with chemical 
analyses, but has treated the subject in its physi- 


co-theological aspect, and by many beautiful and 


We have received an address delivered to the, 


also prevent the pastor from that perpetual deve- 


— 


striking facts has taught the reader to admire the 
wisdom of God in one of the most common ob- 
jects of observation. The indispensableness of 
water is admitted by every one’s experience, but 
science is necessary to unfold the peculiar wis- 
dom of God as displayed in its properties. We 
would present an abstract of the facts here ad- 
duced were we not persuaded that it would be 
totally inadequate to a just view of the subject ; 
the lecture must be read in its connection to be 
appreciated, and to it, we refer our readers. 
We cannot, however, deny ourselves the pleas- 
ure of presenting the concluding remarks, which 
may be separated from the body of the lec- 
ture without injury, and which are alike beau- 
tiful in sentiment and style. 


Thus then, wherever we trace water, from the 
vast depths of ocean, to the lofty fields of air, 
from the gushing fountains, to the majestic rivers 
and the mighty luhews from its liquid to its solid 
state, from its icy hardness to its airy softness, in 
the rainbow of the shower and the sles of the fir- 
mament, thundering over the rocks of the catar- 
act, or floating in tiny vesicles in the regions of 
storm and cloud, collecting the waste electricity 
of the air, to send it back in sublime power to the 
earth, regulating the temperature of earth and air, 
cooling the breath, regaling the smell, and glad- 
dening the eye. Wherever, I say, we trace wa- 
ter, it is ever useful; fulfilling as minister of his 
coodness, the will of the great Contriver of the 
Universe, and affording the most astonishing 
proofs of his wisdom as well as of his power. 

I might detain you here until midnight by the 
most cursory notiee of the known phenomena of 
water, all af thom aoqnally illuatrative of the wisest 
and kindest agency; but how-much remains yet 
unknown, time and roe philosophy can 
alone demonstrate. In the aqueous processes 
immediately around us, are many things not yet 
dreamt of in our philosophy,—how many more, in 


of ocean! ‘The expanse of the higher atmosphere 
is seldom visited by man, and the fountains of 
the great deep, as well as the windows of heaven, 
have not been opened to his inspection. What 
we do know, however, is evidence of a principle 
of action, exerted as benevolently and as saga- 


and we eannot doubt that “The Fi:rmament show- 
eth his handy-work, and the earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord.” 

It is scarcely possible to pass in review the 
curious phenomena and principles recited in this 
lecture, without feeling disposed to moralize upon 
them, and to deduce lessons of improvement. 
The first result is a strong conviction of design 
in the creation of the Universe. Accident might 
be admitted to produce one useful quality in 
water; but when we observe the almost endless 
variety of nicely adjusted properties, and the very 
singular deviations from analogy to secure bene- 
ficial results, or to avoid otherwise inevitable 
evils, we must be sceptical indeed to believe that 
a blind chance, or an indifferent or an unkind be- 
ing worked out the varied and useful qualities. 


| We must believe that power without limit, wis- 


dom without defect, and goodness beyond all 
praise were manifested by the Great First Cause 
in the work of creation. | 

It is only the observer of nature, or the in- 
quirer into the arts, who can properly appreciate 
the extent of the benefits conferred on man by 
his Creator. And such knowledge ought to in- 
crease our admiration of Him, and diminish our 
naturally vain estimate of ourselves. 
should be so truly humble as he whose occupa- 
tions and inquiries continually remind him of the 
great intellectual glory, and surpassing intelli- 
gence of Him, whose lightest works are not per- 
fectly comprehensible by the most exalted of cre- 
ated beings. 

In the variety and extent of the beneficial ac- 
tion of God, the student of nature or the culti- 
vator of the arts, is presented with the most in- 
citing examples of benevolent activity ; and if he 
fail to rise from its contemplation with better feel- 
ings, higher purposes, and greater industry, it is 
because moral beauty has no charms for him; he 
is too earthly for intellectual gratification, and is 
insensible to lessons of virtue. 

As the architect of nature has apparently 
adapted many things to uses not yet discovered, 
there can be no more noble occupation than that 
which, by séarching such things out, extends the 
creative influence wider and wider, directs it 
into new channels of happiness, opens up new 
sources of enjoyment, and lets in new light on 
the power, the wisdom and benevolence of Him, 
to whom we stand indebted for every good and 
perfect gift. 

Finally, we are taught that the pursuit of our 
own true happiness, and the industrious promo- 
tion of that of every thing that thinks and feels, 
is accordant with the will and after the example 
of our greatest benefactor and our most unerring 
teacher. 

My friends! after we have gone together 
through the course of which we have now made 
a beginning, I shall feel, that unless we are im- 
proved in knowledge, refined in understanding, 
elevated in benevolence, and encouraged to more 
industrious application; my labour and your time 
will have been expended in vain, and we shall 
incur the penalty attached to him who hides his 
light under a bushel, or buries his useless talent 
in the earth. 3 


Tue Times.—The present aspect of our politi- 
cal horizon is lowering and threatening. The 
array of parties is formidable; the excitement of 
feeling unprecedented, and the terms in which po- 
litical opinions are expressed are violent in the 
extreme. Whatever may be the cause, our com- 
mercial prosperity is on the wane; the circulating 
medium is exceedingly restricted; and a panic is 
beginning to appear, which, if not allayed by 


some adequate remedy, will pervade the country, | 


and carry a measure of distress into every house- 
hold. The pecuniary pressure is already expe- 
rienced in our large cities to a great extent and 
must very soon become universal. None can be 
exempt where all are connected. If the merchant 


eventually suffer loss; if the cities are oppressed, 
every village must expect to bear its proportion of 
the burden. Our religious Institutions are already 
suffering from this state of pecuniary pressure, 
and their embarrassments must finally be commu- 
nicated to the candidates for the ministry and the 
missionaries already in the field. Under these 
circumstances Christians have a duty to perform 
—it is not to expend their force in the bickerings 
of party politics, but to plead with Him who con- 
trouls the destinies’ of our nation,—who can pre- 
serve the institutions of our country inviolate, and 
bring order out of confusion. It is a duty also, 
especially incumbent at the present time, to pray 


of our nation, now in session, to a happy issue in 
all their deliberations. 


MUSIC IN THE HEART. 


When the poet Carpani inquired of his friend 
Haydn how it happened that his church music 
was always so cheerful, the great composer made 
a most beautiful reply. ol cannot,” he said, 
‘‘make it otherwise. I write according to the 
thoughts I feel; when I think upon God, my heart 
is so full of joy that the notes dance and leap, as 
it were, from my pen; and since God has given 
me a cheerful heart, it will be pardoned me that I. 
serve him with a cheerful spirit.” 


the fields of air, and amidst the unfathomed caves — 


ciously in every part of the physical Universe; 


No man 


cannot meet his engagements, the farmer must 


that God may guide and direct the great council - 
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From the Scuthern Religious Telegraph. 
SYNOD OF CHESAPEAKE. 


Bridge street Church, Georgetown, D. C. 
Thursday, Dec. 26, 1833, 11 o'clock, A. M. 

This being the time and place appointed by 
the last General Assembly for the meeting of the 
Synod of Chesapeake—The Rev. Ichabod Lord 
Skinner, the oldest minister present, preached a 
sermon from Psalm cxix. 165. ‘Great peace 
have they which love thy law, and nothing shall 
offend them.” 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Skinner, the Rev. 
R. Post was chosen Clerk. 

The roll of Synod was then called, and the fol- 
lowing persons answered to their names. 

Of the Presbytery of Baltimore—None. 

Of the Presbytery of the District of Columbia— 
Rev. Messrs. Ichabod Lord Skinner, James Lau- 
tic, D.D., Elias Harrison, Reuben Post, John C. 
Smith, Mason Noble, Eliphalet Bosworth, Min- 
tslers. 

Messrs. Joseph Nourse, David English, Zecha- 
riah Barnes, Ruling Elders. 


Of the Presbytary of East Hanover—None. 


There not being a quorum present, it was on 
motion, 

Resolved, That Synod adjourn till 5 o’clock this 
afternoon, for the purpose of affording opportunity 
for other members to attend. 

Dee. 26, 5 o'clock, P. M.—Present as before, 
with the exception of Mr. Harrison, minister, and 
Messrs. Nourse and Barnes, ruling elders. 

Mr. James Moore, Ruling Elder from the First 
Church, Washington, appeared and took his seat. 

A quorum of Synod not having yet assembled, 
it was on motion, | 

Resolved, That Synod be, and it hereby is ad- 
journed, to meet in the First Presbyterian Church 
in Alexandria, D. C. om the Ist Thursday in No- 
vember next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. And that tne 
proceedings of this meeting, signed by the Clerk, 
be published in the Southern Religious Tele- 
graph, printed at Richmond, Va. 

Concluded with prayer. R. Post, Clerk. 


The following very interesting paragraphs are 


more quietly and to extend our intercourse with 


had previously landed on the opposite shore, 
where I was surrounded by multitudes, who did 
not cease importuning me till they had gotten 


no opportunity of showing their friendship, or of 


making pointed inquiries. What a field for mis-| useless occupations, an affectation of vivacity and 
sionary exertion do they present! Their hearts | sprightliness, are all contrary to the spirit of God. 
are open to the impression of truth, and their|.2@ fool laughs loud, saith Solomon; but a wise 
doors for the reception of its messengers. We | man scarce smiles a little. : 


Levity is contrary to contrition and self-know- 
edge—to watching and prayer—frequently to 


most crooked policy,) that the door to these parts | charity—and to common sense, when death is at | Iotter from an officer of the U.S. Frigate Potomac, in the 
will be soon thrown open. our heels. 


humbly trust in the wise government of God, 
(which can defeat all tift restrictive laws of the | | 


When I first went on shore, the people seemed 


were quite at variance with the tenets of the 


relief to a poor man who was almost blind. He|t 


turning towards me said, ** judging from your ac- 


tions your doctrines must be excellent; therefore | ness? 
I beseech you give me some of your books: |temples of the Holy Ghost? 


though I myself cannot read, I have children who | i 
can.” 


word of God increased, so that I could never pass 


rusal of all their acquaintance and friends. 

At a distance the island (Pvo-to) appeared bar- 
ren and scarcely habitable, but as we approached 
it, we observed very prominent buildings, and 
large glittering domes. A temple built on a pro- 


spot to celebrate the orgies of idolatry. 


ed by the novel sight of aship. Scarcely had we 


chanting hymns. When some books were offered 
them, they exclaimed, “praise be to Budha,” 
and eagerly took every volume which Thad. We 
then ascended toa large temple surrounded by 
trees and bamboo. An elegant portal and magni- 
ficent gate brought us into a large court. which 
was surrounded with a long row of buildings— 
not unlike barracks—but the dwellings of the 
priests. On entering it, the huge images of Bud- 
ha and his disciples, the representations of Kwan- 
yin, the goddess of mercy, and other deformed 
idols, with the spacious and well adorned halls, 
exhibit an imposing sight to the foreign specta- 
tor. With what feelings ought a missionary to 
be impressed when he sees so great a nation un- 
der the abject control of disgusting idolatry? 
Whilst walking here, I was strongly reminded of 
Paul in Athens, when he was passing among 
their temples, and saw an altar dedicated ‘to 
the unknown God.’ For here we also found 
both a small hall and an altar covered with white 
cloth alloted to the same purpose. I addressed 
the priests who follewed us in crowds,—for seve- 
ral hundreds belong to this temple; they gave the 
assent of indifference to my sayings, and fixed 
their whole attention upon the examination of our 
clothes. It was satisfactory, however, to see 
that the major and intelligent part of them were 
so eagerly reading our books, that they could not 
find a few moments even to look at us. I'he 
treatise which pleased them most, was a dialogue 
between Chang and Yuen, the one a Christian 
and the other an ignorant heathen. This work of 
the much lamentend Dr. Milne, contains very 
pointed and just remarks, and has always been a 
favourite book among the Chinese readers. 

The high priest requested an Interview. He 
was an old deaf man, who seemed to have very 
little authority, and his remarks were common 
place enough. Though the people seemed to be 
greatly embarrassed at our unexpected appearance; 
their apprehensions gradually subsided; mean- 
while we had the pleasure of seeing our ship com- 
ing to anchor in the roads. Having therefore re- 
newed my stock of books with a larger store, I 


discovered. Colcotroni, a powerful intriguer, had been 
arrested, to the surprise and dismay of his partizans. The 
garrison of Bovarian troops at Napoli was feeble, but con 
siderable reinforcements were expected shortly from Ger- 
It was said that the Bavariam ga 
augmented to 2500 or 3000 men. A Greek vessel had been 
robbed by pirates off the coast of Troy. 

The equinoxial storm in the Black Sea is spoken of as 
having been unusually severe the present season. 

On the 14th of October, the Sultan gave a grand din- 
ner at Kiaet-Hane, to a number of Ambassadors and 
Ministers of foreign powers, followed in the evening by a 


came excessively clamorous for Christian books. 
At first I had brought my stores on shore, but find- 
ing that the great crowds bore me down and rob- 
bed me of every leaf, I entered into a boat and sat 
down, while multitudes of boisterous applicants 
They now waded and even 
swam in order to get near me, and carried off in 
triumph the precious gift. Thousands and thou- 
sands of books have thus been scattered, not in 
this place only, but they have found their way into 
the provinces, for some persons took them purpose- 
He who oversees an 
all, will send these harbingers of salvation with 
eagle-switness to all parts. 

n orderto satisfy my mind respecting founding 
a depository for scriptures and tracts in one of the 
temples, I took my station in the great hall which 
leads into the large temple. 
taken the precaution of guarding my back by the 
wall, that T might not be thrown down by the]. 
Within a few minutes the priests throng: 
Though they were urgent, they 
behaved politely, and begged almost with tears, 
that I would give them a few tracts. 
fully did they retire with the books under their 


sites of the United States from the Bank of the United 
States, is the real cause of this distress. so the restoration 
of then to that institution is the real, and will be the ef- 
With a view to remove from that 
measure all reasonable apprehension, the undersigned 
venture to request, that the deposites of the public revenue 
now in the State Banks should remain with those Institu- 
tions, until withdrawn in the course 
or as the wisdom of C 
that hereafter the accr 


fectual, remedy for it. 


were on the shore. 


of the public service, 
ongress may please to direct; but 
uing revenue of the United States 
cted and denosited in the Bunk of the United 


i a Jan. 2.—Mr. Polk resumed and concluded 
ly for importation. The day of departure of the Sultan’s Minister at St. 
Petersburgh had not been agreed upon. 


to the troublesome state of the times the com- 
merce of Samos is represented as in a pitiable condition. 
King Otho of Greece, has presented the English Consul 
at Smyrna, with an elegant snuff box and and a letter ex- 
pressing his high respect for that gentleman. 


Mr. Binney having obtained the floor, moved an ad- 
journment, which prevailed. 

Friday, Jan. 3.—After disposing of some minor busi- 
ness, Mr. Seldon’s resolution, which is in the following 
words, came up as unfinished business, viz: 

_ Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to report a bill requiring the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund forthwith to purchase, or otherwise re- 
deem, the five per cent. stocks of the United States, and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury, from time to 
time, to place under the control of said Comunissioners 
such funds not otherwise required for the purpose of the 
Government as shall be necessary for that object, and in 
case of deficiency, to sellso much of the stock of the Bank 
of the United States, belonging to the Government, as will 
enable them to complete the purchase. 

Mr. Seldon addressed the House in favour of the reso- 
Jution, was replied to by Mr. Cambreleng against it, when 
Mr. Polk, to cut short the discussion, proposed an amend- 
ment, which was adopted by Mr. Seldon, and carried. | To the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
Debate occurred on it. The hour arriving for the consi- 
deration of private bills, it was cut short. 
were passed, (that for the relief of Susan Decatur and 
others, was considered in committee of the whole, and the Commonwealth, for the election of a Governor for the 
committee had leave to sit again) when, after other busi- | Suing year, as they are given in the public journals, it 
ness of a minor nature, the House adjourned to Monday. | 2Ppears that there has been no election by the people. It 


At this time I had 


We have later dates, but very little additional news 
from the seat of the abdicated Brazilian monarch. The 
contending factions still maintain an insidious hostility, 
without coming to open conflict. 
imperial party has retained Ks 
cumspecticn, perseverance and firmness, will probably 


ed 
— Hitherto, however, the 
ower, and with due cir- 


‘Thus we passed many days here, and the de- 
mand for the word of God, not indeed as such, but 
as being a new doctrine, increased daily more and 
We afterwards visited several other 
islands belonging to the Chusan group, which 
teemed with inhabitants. 
cles here to the promotion of the gospel than in 
many islands in the Pacific. 
populous, and their inhabitants are very thriving 
people, no ways deficient in natural understand- 
ing. English vessels visited them occasionally, 


The ship Congress, arrived at New York, has furnished 
intelligence from the Mexican capital to the Ist, and from | 
The meteoric exhibition of 
the 13th of November, was witnessed at Mexico, and 
the account of it is given with many absurd exaggera- 


Vera Cruz to the 17th alt. 


There are less obsta- Notwithstanding the accounts beretofore received of the 


»rofound tranquility said to exist over the face of the whole 
epublic, we find that an attack was made on the 30th of 
Novemher, by the Rebel General Moreno, at the head of 
six hundred men, upon the Government troops posted at |’ 
Flapan, for the defence of the town, 


: compelled to retire; but this renewed disturbance shows 
during the last half century, but they have never | that Mexican intelligence is to be received with many 


been accurately known by any European naviga- | grains of cavtion. 
tor; therefore we took the trouble to explore them 
as far as circumstances would permit. 
Chusan has high towering hills, and splendid fer- 
tile vallies, some of which are alluvial ground. 
There are perhaps one million of inhabitants. Be- 
sides other places on its coast, we visited Sin-kea- | ous advices represented Canalizo as among the banished 
with a harbour sheltered | fugitives, departing from the Mexican Republic. He was 

consequently beyond the reach of succour. 
The deaths by cholera had been 437 at Vera Cruz, and 
it was sull raging with great mortality along the coasts of 


They are far more 


General Victoria arrived at Jamiltepec on the 25th of 
On the previous day, General Montezuma 
had an engagement with three hundred insurgents who 
had been sent to the succour of Canalizo, and is said 
We place very little reliance, 
Our latest previ- 


to have destroyed them. 
however, on these parti 


mun, a fishing village, 
: from all winds—but the very seat of iniquity. 
GUTZLAFI’S THIRD VOYAGE. The natives here crowded on board ; they wanted 
books, and insisted upon having them; my great |, 
tock being almost exhausted. they offered money 
from Mr. Gutzlaff’s Journal of his third voyage | * & 
along the coast of China, published in the Chi- sa esomnght me not to send them empty-handed 
January 14th, we changed our station and | Shofes several sailors acted as my safe-guard, to 
came to an anchor under an island. The curi-|PrPVent my being overpowered by the crowd. |' 
osity to see the ship was greater here than at our We ran for a long distance to escape their impor- 
{rally plundered. ose who gained their point, 
eee et we were able to live returned shouting, whilst the others left me with 
the people. A temple built on the island under |? saddened heart, and uttered reproaches that I | fortresses of Chagres and Carthagena. 
real labyrinth. ‘The priests had for a long ave = solicite ut | could not satisfy the | New Granada to meet at Bogota on the first of March 
time been desirous to get hold of a few Chris- will 
tian books, but when they could not obtain SUPP permis me to 
them, they almost wept for disappointment. I 


FROM CARTHAGENA. 


More recent advices were received yesterday from 
Carthagena, by the brig Elizabeth, arrived at New. York, 
extending down to the 3d inst.; but they add little other 
han uninteresting details, to our previous intelligence. 


‘Seventeen of the conspirators, out of the forty-six con- 
demned to death for the 23d of July treason, had heen 
executed, They were all shot on the morning of the 16th 

One had escaped, and the punishment ef the 
esidue was commuted to ten years imprisoument in the 


On one oceasion I had taken some on 


President Santander has summoned the Con Ky. to Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I promised to return with a larg- | "ext. 


The assassins of Col. Woodbine and his family, who 


were his slaves, have with one exception been executed pia about the same time. 


Great agitation continued to prevail at Carthagena, in 
respect to the naval armament sent from Martinico to 
avenge the alleged outrage upon the French Consul. 
There was considerable manceuvring in and off the har- 
the French vessels ; and although nothing posi- 
ostile had taken place, great ferment prevailed. 


ON SERIOUSNESS. 


Nothing is so contrary to godliness as levity. 
every book out of my hands. ‘There were few | Seriousness consists in the matter of what is 
individuals who could not read, so that we may | spoken, in the manner of speaking, in dignity of tively 
entertain the well-founded hope, that even the} behaviour, and in weighty, not trifling actions. 

smallest tracts will be perused to advantage. We | Some people are serious by nature, some by poli- 
enjoyed the society of the natives very much.|cy and for selfish ends, and some by grace and 


It is stated by the Gazette, on what it deems sufficient 
Combining intelligence and cordiality, they lost| from a sense of duty. 


authority, that whilst General Bourmont was performing 
t : quarrantine at Valencia de Ajcarrara, it was discoverad 
Jesting and raillery, lightness of behaviour, | by the Goveruor, that he was carrying on a secret cor- 
respondence with the Infant Don Carlos, against the 
ln consequence of this discovery, the Governor 
f Alcantara, by order of the Government, bad sent him 
prisoner to the fortress of Alburquerque. where he was 
uder trial for treason against the state. 


Destruction of Arica and Tacua by an Earthquake.—A 


Courier & Inquirer, dated Lima, Sept. 26, says:—** By 
the English brig Arab, from Arica. we are informed of the 
desolation of that place, and Tacua, by a dreadful earth- 
juake which was experienced there on the 18th inst. That 
ut 13 or 14 houses are lett in Arica appears certain, and 
the number of lives lost is estimated at from 6 to 7000.— 
Tacua is said to be totally destroyed. 
ey of Zapa is laid waste. The famous White Bluff, {about 
200 feet in height) on the right hand as ‘you enter the har- 

our of Arica, is now nearly on a level with the ocean; 
nd two small islands on the same side are sunk so that a 
igate can sail over them. The first shock was felt about 
half past 10 o’clock, P. M., and was succeec 
thers al intervals of two, three and five miuu 
{ which was most serere. The sea rose aboi 
igher than usual.” 


Levity is also destructive of all devotion, in 
distrustful of receiving the word of salvation; | our own heart, and in that of others, by unfitting 
some of them hinted that our books merely con- | the company for receiving good, and brings a sus- | }) 
tained the doctrines of western barbarians, which | picion of hypocrisy upon all. 

Seriousness is useful to prevent the foregoing 
Chinese sages. I did not ‘undertake to contest | miscarriages—to keep grace—to recommend piety 
this point with them, but proceeded to administer | and a sense of God’s presence—to leave room for 


he spirit to work, and to check levity and sin in| a 
was affected with this unexpected kindness, and | others. 


were hurt more or less, and some of them seriously. 


‘The beautiful val- 


have we not motives sufficient to serious- 
Are we not kings and priests to God— 


Are we not walk- |) 
ng in the presence of God—on the verge of the 
From this moment the demand for the | grave, and in sight of eternity ? 

All who walk with God are serious, taking their 
a hamlet without being importuned by the peo-| Lord for example, and walking by scripture pre- 
ple to impart to them the knowledge of divine | cepts and warnings. 
things. In the wide excursions which I took, I | nocent mirth? 
daily witnessed the demand for the word of God. |t i ) 
The greatest favour we could bestow upon the na-| solid happiness are inseparable. Is there not a 
tives, was to give them a book, which as a pre-| time for all thingst ‘There is no time for sin and 
cious relic was treasured up and kept for the pe- | folly !—Fietcuer.—/Vestern Methodist. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


But are we to renounce in- 
Our souls are diseased. 
o be dull and melancholy? 


out stitches or seams, &c. 


TWENTY-TUIRD CONGRESS. 
FIRST SESSION.—IN SENATE. | 


The Vice President communicated to the Senate a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury, responding to the 
‘esolution of Mr. Clay, submitted on the 19th inst. 
Clay continued his speech on the public deposites, and had 
not concluded when he gave way to a motion for ad- 


Seriousness and 


The cloth made en- 


The Company cannot 
From the London Christian Guardian, 


CONVERSION OF A CATHOLIC VILLAGE. 
“The whole parish of Giesing, in Bavaria, 
jecting rock, beneath which the foaming sea| have determined to conform to the Protestant 
dashed, gave us some idea of the genuis of the| faith, in consequence of continued misunder- 
inhabitants, in thus selecting the most attractive | standings for many years past, with their Catho- 
We | lic rector; a determination which is said to have 


were quite engaged in viewing a large building | produced a deep sensation at Munich, the capi-} 
situated in a grove, when we observed some |, 


priests of Budha walking along the shore attract | , 


Tuesday, Dec. 31.—Mr. Ewing offered the following 
resolution, which lies one day on the table: 
Resolred, That the Secretary of State la 
Senate a copy of the commission under which William J. 
Duane lately acted as Secretary of the Treasury, and a 
opy of the commission under which Roger B. ‘Taney 
now acts as Secretary. 
Mr. Clay rose, resumed, and concluded his remarks. 
Mr. Benton then rose to reply, but, in consequence of 
some domestic occurrence, expressed a wish not to enter 
n the discussion to-da 
Thursday, January 2 


war, and 6 schooners. 


Total, 12 ships of the 


ot approve of the motive by which | ° 


—Mr. Wi'kins presented a me- 
to be actuated, since the same 


; morial of the merchants of Philadelphia, praying a repeal 
: : reason, in other circumstances, might turn a com-| or modification of duties on articles made of iron; which 
landed when another party of priests in common | munity into dissenters, and the principle is as | was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 
garbs and very filthy, hastened down to US,|}Jameable in the one case as it would be in the 


Special order—Public Deposites. 
Possibly, however, this may be the me- 


The Chair then announced the special order of the day, 
tive attributed to these new Protestants by their | being the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 


enemies, and not that by which 


other. 


emoval of the Deposits. 

The Vice President then took the occasion to remark, 
hat all expressions of opinion, on the part of the specta- 
ors, concerning the matters in debate, were improper, 
and would, on no account be tolerated. 
what had taken place in the galleries during the fast two 
or three days, by which the decorum due to the Senate 
had been violated; stated that the officers were instructed 
o do their duty, and that, in case of any repetition of the 
mpropriety, effectual means would be resorted to, for the 
purpose of suppressing it, by instantly clearing the gal- 


they are really 


NEW YORK IN LIBERIA. 


The name * York,” after having been transfer- 
red from Europe to America with the prefix of 
+s New,”’ is about to be transplanted from Ameri- 
The New York City Colonization | j 
Society, with the concurrence of the parent Board, 
have determined to ** form asettlement, on Chris- 
tian principles, at Cape Mount, or some other eli- 
gible point, on the coast of Africa,” to be called Deposits, but before he had concluded his remarks, he 
The co-operation of the State gave way to a motion to adjourn. 

Society is expected in prosecuting the enterprise. 
Our readers are doubtless aware that the Mary- 
land Colonization Society are about to planta 
Colony. at Cape Palmas, two or three hundred 
miles south of Liberia, to bear the name of Mary- 
land. ‘A chain of colonies along the coast is per- 
haps the best and only way t 
aboltion of the Slave Trade. , 
readiest method of extending the blessings of 
civilization and Christianity throughout a vast 
continent, now sunk in all the darkness and de- 
gradation of heathenism. 


There have died, of naval officers, as ascertained by 
he Department, since the Ist of December, 1832, Captain 
ster Commandant, Joha H. Beil; é 
Sullivan, M‘Mullin, Nicholson, | attention, and many abuses were entirely suppressed by 
Vish; 1 surgeon, 3 assistant surgeons, 3 pas- | them.—U. S- Gaz. 

sed midshipmen, 2 midshipmen, 1 sailing master, 1 gun- 
ner, 1 sail maker, brevet Captain J. C. Hall, of marmes, 
and Isaac Phillips, navy agent. uten 
Randolph,) 1 passed midshipman, and 7 midshipmen, have 
been dismissed. Four Lieutenants, 2 chaplains, 2 passed 


midshipmen, 2 assistant surgeons, 23 midshpmen, 4 sub- | tion of 875,000 for the completion of our new Capitol, has 
ordinate officers, and 2 lieutenants of marines, have re- passed both Houses, alinost without a dissenting voice, 


William Bainbridge; Ma 


Lieutevants Pottinger, 
ca to Africa. 


Mr. Benton then rose and spoke in favour of the course 


One Lieutenant, (R. B. 
which had been pursued by the President in removiig the 


‘New York.” 


Friday, Jan, 3.—Various memorials and _ resolutions 
were offered—on post roads and pensions, internal im- 
provement, canals, &c. and severally referred, 


Post Office. —Mr. Grundy introduced a bill to amend 
the several acts respecting the Post Office. 
reported on subjects not of general interest. 
The Vice President laid before the Senate a communt- 
o secure the entire] cation from the Secretary of the Treasury in reply toa 
call from ihe Seuate on the subject of notes dishononred 
Various other petitions and 
rts were presented. Mr. M*Kean presented a memo- 
rom citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the exemp- 
tion of rail road iron from duty—referred to the Committee 
on Finance. Also, a petition from citizens of Pennsylvania, 
on the subject of cars—referred to the Committee on 
Afier the presentation of various 
ether bills, &c. the following resolution was taken up for 


The Army.—The U.S. Army, as now con 
prises 6412 men, viz: dragoons, 393; artillery, 1% 
lantry, 3255; recruits and unattached soldiers, 673. 
whole number of recruits, including dragoons, entered 
trom Ist of January to 30th September, 1853, is 1036. 

The number of militia in the United States, according 
to the latest returns, is 1,316,615. 

‘The pumber of pupils in all the schools at the various 
missionary stations among the Indians, is estimated at 


It also suggests the 
“ee by the United States Bai 


The number of revolutionary pensioners now on the 
rolls, under Acts prior to 1832, 1s 11,034; invalhd pension- 
ers, 3785. Number of revolutiouary pensioners whose 
decease has come to the knowledge of the Department 
during the year ending 4th Septeinber last, 429; invalid 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


si the Act of 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury be direct- f pensioners on the rolls under the Act 0 


ed to communicate to the Senate, so far as the documents 
and returns received will permit, the amount of trade be- 
tween the United States and the British North American 
Colonies, the British West Indies, the Danish West In- 
dies, and the Swedish West Indies, since the 30th day of 
32, distinguishing the amount of American. 
British, and other foreign tonnage, W 
departed to and from those plac 
Uuited States generally. 
and exports of American an 
ing between the same. 

After some other bus 
mining to adjourn over tll Monday, the 
the discussion of the Deposit question. Bb 
tinued his remarks till three o’clock, when, giving way to 
Mr. Grundy, a motion was carried to adjourn. 


FROM SMYRNA. 


By the brig Smyrna. arrived at Boston, dates to the 
13th October, from Smyrna, and 7th from Constantinop!e 
have been received. 


Three Commissioners deputed by the Ambassadors of 
ssia had visited the island of 
attempting by their mediation 
and subordination. 


Lead Mines.—The quantity of lead made at the United 
States Lead Mines during the year ending 30th S 
ber, 1833, was 7,941,792 Ibs. ; of which gues to the 
States. as rent, 472,645 Ibs. 


Giold.—Six Gold Mining Companies have recently been 


England. France, and Ru incorporated by the Legislature of Virginia. 


Samos, for the purpose of 
to restore the island to a state of order and : 
At their request the functionaries and princi 
the Island had been summoned to meet 
known their wishes, 
ft the Commissioners. 
f the mission to induce the inbabitants of 
authority of the Sultan. 
among the parties into which 
e@ were no party in fa- 


hich has entered and 
es respectively, or the 
Also, the amount of imports 


a melancholy fact, which we gather 
d foreign produce, distinguish- 


that more than 4000 persons have 
the city of 


Consumption.—It is 
froin official records, 
fallen victrms, within the last twenty years, In 

, disease above named, being between 
purpose or makin 
representations 0 
to be the object o 
Samos to submit to the 
understood however, that 
the inhabitants were divided, ther 


iness of a minor nature, and deter- | Boston, to the single 
a fifth and a sixth part of th 
st number in one year wa 
there were 242 in ’24, 220 in’ 
an extraordinary prevalence 
riod last certified. This is t 


s 246, in 1832, though 
231 in ’26; indicating | Ayres. 
of the disease during the pe- 
e more remarkable as there 


went again on shore. At this time the demand 


umbers of priests who ran down upon us. 
at least one short tract, of 
which I had taken great quantities with me, Iwas 
very soon stripped of all, and had to refuse nume- 
s applications. 
examined all the localities, we 
deavoured to promulgate the doctrines of the gospe ; 
Poo-to being a rendezvous for a numerous fleet ) 
beats, gave us great facility in sending books to 


slow in examining us and our books. hen their 


in favour of an- umon 
and part for an independent 
rument is nominally 


he whole number of deaths in 
han for any other year since 


vour of the 

was much greater, and I was almost overwhelined | with the State be ceaeae «eg aa 
administered by Logothetti, 
under the control of some in 
who would eject him from his post, t 
In the mean time affairs 
der, and the weaker are obliged to submit ¢ 
the strong. The vommerce of the island is m 


were but 178 in ’27, and ast 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES. that year (1022) was less t 
1818. 


The Deposite Question. 
Monday, Dec. S0.—The question still being on Mr. 
M: Duflie’s motion— 
Mr. Polk, of Tennessee, 


—_The number of passengers arrived at New 


fluential men in. the island, ear is 41,752. viz. in January, 567; 


f he did not sabmit York during the past y 
e did no 


rose and commenced 2 repl¥ | February, 477; March, 


to Mr. M:Duffie; and before he had finished gave way to 
a motion to adjourn. 


Memorial from the Philadelphia Banks. | 
Mr. Binney of Pennsylvania, presented a memoria 
the Presidents of the State Banks, located in the city 
acting under the authority of the 


bmit to the will o ovember, 2394; December, 


rived in 1832, was 48,589. 


It was rumoured that Mehemet Ali had re 
i frivolous pretexis, to pa 
‘of Kutay. irom 
; s. Nor were the people very | gents hae been entirely suppressed. | 
The government of Greece had acted with consider- 
minds were satisfied upon the subject, they be- able vigour in suppressing conspiracics which had been 


The number of emigr 
1833, was 22,062 ; in 1832 
Among the late a 
ernment is Mr. Cav 
faires of Brazil to the 


the sums stipulated by the treaty 


: county of Philadelphia, 
Albania state that the insur- 


Board of Directors of the several Banks, 
y distress of the country, and ecn- 
‘«The undersigned do not hesitate 
belie¥, that as the remeval of the depo- 


views of the pecuniar 


United States. —Nat. Int: 


established. 


& great convenience to emigrants to the “ far west.” 


Sugar,—The St. Martinsville (Lou.) Gazette of the 
14th ult. says that the sugar planters in that district have 
ceased grinding, and that some of them have not made one 
fourth, and none more than one half as much sugar as had 
been anticipated before the arrival of the frost. 


Massachusetts.—The Legislature of Massachusetts con- 
vened at Boston on the Ist inst. The Hon. Benjamin T. 
Pick man was chosen President of the Senate, and William 
B. Calhoun Speaker of the House, having received 500 
votes out of 501. 

The Speaker read to the House the following letter from 
the Hon. John Quiney Adams : 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for the year 1834. 


Washington ( D.C.) Dec. 21st, 1833. 
Sir,—From the returns of the votes of the People of the 


appears also that my name is one of the four having the 
highest numbers, among those between. whom their suf- 


Philadelphia.—In Councils on Thursday evening, Jan- | Tages were divided. 
uary 2,a letter was read from Mr. ‘I’. G 
of Paris. (France,) requesting to be considered as a can- | C@nvass of the votes, my name will be one of the four from 
didate for the professorship of chemistry, mineralogy, 
&c. in the Girard College. . 

A petition for improving Dock street wharf, was refer- | Sentatives to select two, to be sent to the Senate, for the 
red to the committee on the Delaware wharves. 
A report from the Directors of the Poor Tax, contained 
a resolution authorising the Presidents of Councils to pro- | t© request the members of the House to destow their suf- 
test against the Legislature annexing Moyamensing to the 
districts which support the New Alins House. 
Areport from the Gas committee, authorising the com- | ' ; 
mittee on watching and lighting the city, to send an agent | ‘he appointment. 
to Europe to obtain information relative to the best inode 
of making gas, was adopted. 

An appropriation of § 32,000, from the Girard estate, 
for meeting expenses, was made. 
The bill providing for extra vaccine physicians, was 
ost in Select Council. 
In Common Council, Mr. Johnson, the Agent, and Mr. Capture of a Slaver.—A letter from Havana, of the 
Cooper, the Treasurer, of the Girard estate, offered them- | 1 
selves for re-election. 


Ladies Fair.—The receipts 
in the Washington Hail, by the ladies of the Seventn 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, amounted to one 
housand and twenty-one dollars and sixty-seven cents. 


Mail Robber Taken.—Some weeks since information 
was received at the Post Office Department of the loss of 
a packet of letters containing money sent from Maysville, 
‘The case excited much surprise, 
being the first that had occurred between the two offices. 
A few days afterwards intelligence was received of the 
loss of a heavy money letter from St. Louis to Philadel- 
The St. Louis mail to Phila- 
elphia passes over the greater part ot the road between 
Maysvill» and Pittsburgh. 

The losses being heavy, and demanding general atten- 
tion, the Postmaster General despatched a Commission of 
veclal Agency to N. D. Coleman, Esq. P 
aysville, with instructions to proceed forthwith along 
the route through Ohio, and make every effort to find the | scribed by the Floridian as the very best in the territory, 


n that event, should it be ascertained by the authentic 


which it will, by the provisions of the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth, be the province of the House of Repre- 


choice by that body, of a Governor of the State. 
The object of this communication is, through you, Sir, 


rages upon other candidates, and to consider my name 
as withdrawn—as in the possible event of my election by 
he Senate, I should deem it my duty to decline accepting 


I am, with the highest respect, your obedient servant 
and fellow citizen, 


Joun Quincy Apams.” 
The reading of this letter produced considerable sensa- 


tion in the House. All parties appeared to be taken by 
surprise, 


2th ult. received at Savannah, says—A Guineaman was 
brought in here day before yesterday, called the Manue- 


at the Fair held last week lita, with 484 slaves on board, prize to H. B. M. schooner 


imble, Lieut. Bolton, which ran another on shore, called 
the Armistad Habanero, but the crew and cargo of the 
latter reached shore and escaped. His B. M. schooner 
Ketilla also caught the Spanish schooner Oscar, from New 


Orleans for this port, smuggling flour on shore near Bar- 
racoa, and carried her in a prize. 


Mexican Exiles.—The principal are now in this city, 
Bustamente, Arista, et al: and we hope they shall have 
reason to respect our country before leaving it. We criti- 
cise them not; we censure not; the sacred he of hospita- 
lity forbids it, generously forbids it. But we are rejoiced 
to hear that Mexico is tranquilized, and about to reap the 
fruits of constitutional freedom, of industry and commerce. 
—wN. Orleans Bulletin. 


Florida,.—Gen. Lafayette has sold to three gentlemen 


ostmaster at| of Florida, the township of land granted to him by Con- 


gress. The price is not mentioned, but the land is de- 


and the sale and settlement of the tract, it is believed, 


Letters just received from Mr. Coleman, at Columbus, | will add very much to the prosperity of Tallahasse, in the 
Ohio, give the gratifying intelligence that he has just com- | immediate neighbourhood of which it lies. 

mitted a late driver of the mail stage on the route, who Destructive Fire.—Ou Thursday evening, the Sf inst 
has confessed his participation in the depredation, and his | , : , 4 
accomplices. Mr Coleman has also succeeded m reco- 
‘ering $1300, which has been deposited in the Franklin 
Bauk at Columbus, to await the trial, and the claims of 
Some of this money has been identified as 
he same that was seut from St. Louis. 
-making for the driver’s confederates, and it is expected 
they will also be brought to trial. 


he four story brick store, No. 127, Broad street, New 
ork, (east side, second building from South street) oe- 
cupied by Johnson and Hatf, wholesale and retail grocers, 
was discovered to be on fire in the first story, and before 
the engines arrived, was so far in flames, that notwith- 
standing the abundant supply of water near at hand, it 
was found impossible to save it from destruction. The 
four story brick store of Jeromus Johnson, wholesale gro- 


We learn from H. Erben, Esq. of New York, a passen- | cer, No. 16, South street, second building from the corner 
er in the mail stage from Richmond to this city, that the | of Broad, formed an L. with that of Johnson and Haff, 
lage upset twice between Richmond and Bowling Green | and shared the same fate. 
on the night of the 2d inst. and most of the passengers | were in this building, and gave a fury to the flames, 
Ihe | which ten streams of water, pouring from as many en- 
Ton. J Y. Mason and lady were so much injured, that | gines. did not avail to extinguish, until the inflammable 
they were compelled to stop at Mr. ‘Thornton’s, near Bow- | materials were exhausted. The walls of both buildings 
ling Green ; and it is supposed will not be able to reach | are still standing, but will have to be taken down. 
ere for several days. Mr. Erbew attributes the accident | were owned by Jeromus Johnson, who was insured on 
ntirely to the want of lamps.— Wash. Globe. 
India Rudber Cloth_— We learn from the Boston Centi- | insured in part. Nothing was saved from either store. 
nel that there is a manufactory of India Rubber Leather, | 
Cloth, &c. in Roxbury, which employs about one hundred | and Plummers, in Conway county, Arkansas Territory, 
e years since.an American chemist dis- 
covered a method of dissoiving India rubber ana reducing | dred dollars. 
itto a paste, which being spread with a brush over the | occurred in Arkansas. 
urlace of cloth, and dried, rendered the cloth water proof. 
le obtained a patent, and sold it to the Roxbury Com- 
pany, and is now in their employment. 
ture beds and pillows without sewing, which a man may 
almost carry in the crown of his hat, and at night blow 
them up to any size aud sleep on them. . J n 
pipes, engine-hose, garmeuts of every description, with- Lima on the 26th of September. 
These garments protect the 
person from rain and storm as completely as if made of 
iron. They also make many garments of cioth, and then | hundred years azo!” In 1633. “a son of Mr. Henry Oli- 
cover them with a coat of India rubber. 
can be applied trom the thinness of paper to any required 
About forty girls are employed in sewing the 
garments and applying the rubber. 
irely of rubber is said never to crack, and of its dura- 
biluy there seems to be no end. 
halt supply the demand, and their shares, which cost 100 
dollars each, are now considered worth from 300 to 400 
dollars.-- Northampton Gazette. 


The Navy of the United States —The vessels now in 
commissiou are | ship of the line, 3 frigates, 10 sloops of 
In ordisary, 6 ships of the line, 6 
trigates, and 5 sloops of war. Building, (nearly completed) 
5 ships of the line, and 7 frigates. 
ine, 16 frigates, 15 sloops of war, and 6 schoouers.— 
“rames of live oak bave been delivered at the different 
Navy Yards for 4 ships of the line, 7 frigates, and 4 sloops 
Besides these, contracts have been made for the 
frames of 1 ship of the line, 1 frigate, and 1 sloop of war. 
The whole quantity of live oak received at the Navy Yards 
for the vessels not, yet constructed, is 305,435 cubic feet. 
There is also on hand, for the same purpose, 206,887 fect 
of whi'e oak plank, 198,652 cubie feet of white oak timber, 
188,204 cubic feet of yellow pine timber, 44,560 do. mast 
and spar timber, while oak kuees, in number, 5900. 
The estimates for 1834 coutemplates the employment 
of. 1 ship of the line, with 834 men; 3 first class frigates, 
453 men each; 1 do. second class, 367 men; I] sloops of 
war, first class, 158 men each; 7 schooners, 55 nen each. 


A large quantity of liquors 


Roth 


them, but not upon his goods. Johnson and Haff were 


Mail Robbery.—The mail running between Little Rock 


was robbed a few weeks siuce of something like a hun- 
This is the first inail robbery that has ever 


Indian Eands.—The business of certi/ying the reserved 
ndian Creek lands in Alabama, is gomg under the coun- 
duct of the iour agents appointed for the purpose. 


Naval.—The United States ships Dolphin and Falmouth 
were at Calloa on the 22d of August; the Potomac at 


Boston, Dec. 31, 1833.—Reminiscences for the day.— 
What vast changes have occurred among us, since ** two 


ver,” says the Annals of Boston, ‘* was killed on the Bos- 
ton neck by the talling of a tree.” In the same year the 
town was rated 5 pounds tax by the General Court; and 
the same authority ordered that Mr. Blackstone should 
have fifty acres of land in Beston—about a twelfth part of 
its area—-he being “the first European inhabitant.” The 
Island ‘East Boston”—the sceue this season of such 
large calculations—was that season leased for the annual 
rent of ‘‘a fat weather, or a fat hog. or £10 in money.” 
December, 1633, is also memorable for the extensive ra- 
vages of the small pox among the neighbouring Indians, 
30 of them sometimes dving in a day—among whom were 
the famous Sachems John of Winnesimmet, and Jaines of 
Lynn Beach. The only notable matter stated of 1733 is, 
that then the first Lodge of the Free Masons was held in 


cantile Journal. 


Specie.—We learn from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, that the ship Congress arrived at that port from 
Mexico, has about 200,000 dollars on board, and the Pa- 
ragon which sailed the day before her for Philadelphia, is 
supposed to have a still Jarger sum. 


Lotteries.—-Lotteries ceased to be lawful ia Pennsylva- 
nia on the Slst of December. We believe but one opi- 
nion is entertained of the system, viz: that lotteries are 


representatives, to say, that they conducted the matters 
committed to their care, in a manner to win the approval 
of all who had acquaintance with their business. The 
evils inseparable from lotteries, were mitigated by their 


Raleigh, N. C. Dec. 31.—Supreme Court.—This tribu- 
nal met yesterday, all the Judges present. Judge Ruffin 
was appointed Chief Justice. 


New Capitol.—The bill granting a further appropria- 


and is now alaw. It will enable the Commissioners to 


stituted, com- | have the building finished in a style of durability and splen- 
1788; in- | dour, that will vie with: the proudest specimens of Euro- 
‘The | pean architecture. 


The Currency.—The bitls for the renewal of the Charter 
of the Cape-Fear Bank, and to establish the Merchants’ 
Bank of Newbern, and the Albemarle Bank of Edenton, 
have passed the House of Commons, and their success in 
the Senate is contidently predicted. 


A bill bas also passed the Senate on Saturday to estab- 
lish a Bank, the Stock of which is to be owned by the 
State and individuals conjointly. The Capital is to be 


taking two fifths, and to be represented in the Directory, 
in the same proportion. As is provided in the Charters 


mentioned, a tax of 25 ceuts on each share, is to be paid 
will pass. 


lina, on the 16th ult., to the depth of three or four inches. 


l4:u ult, 


Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 


which about $10,000 is covered by insurance. 


rrivals at present at the Seat of Gov- Deighinn ae > caer of white dolphins have re- 
i d@Alb ue, Charge d’Af- | cently paid & visi 
alcanti d’Albuquerque, ge 


Important Case.—In the United States Cireuit Court, 
on Saturday last, his Honour Mr. Justice Story gave a 
very learned opinion in the case of John Ames vs. How- 
ard & Lathrop. The action, it will be remembered, was 
commenced by Mr. Ames, against Howard and Lathrop, 
to recover damages which he had sustained by their in- 
fringement of his Patent Paper Making Machine. The 
defendants moved tor a new trial, for various causes. 
Judge Story, after fuli argument, has decided against the 
motion, and refused to grant a new trial. Of course judg- 
ment is now rendered in this case for the plaintiff, and 
thereby the validity of Mr. Ames’ patent is completety 


It is, that coloured persons, 


slaves in that State. 
be the law in Missouri’” 


New Post Road.—We learn from the Galenian, that a 


Milinois State Bank.—The Missouri Republican statés 
that the Supreme Court of Hiinois at its late session, de- 
clared the State Bank of that State to be unconstitutional. 
** So ends,” it remarks, “the ill advised attempt of the 
Legislature to relieve the distresses of the 
Rug Bonk, without even the shadow of eapi- 


people, by es- 


‘The Supreme Court at the same session, made ane- 
ther decision of some interest to the people of this State. 


known in the courts as French 
slaves, may yet be held in bondage, and are bona fide 


The reverse of this has been held to 


Post Road has been established from Chicago to Galena, 
illinois, to go into operation immediately. ‘The distance 
between the two places is 160 miles. A good four-horse 
coach is to be put on the route and intersect the St. Louis 
mail at Dixon’s Ferry, on the Rocky River. This will be 


band of a master. 


Norway ; and a similar, 


the Ist of Januar 
. Life of Cowper. 
ry’s Constitutional Law. 
Last Moments of Emiusnt Men. VI, Hutchinson’s Third 
Early Literature of Modern Europe. VIII. 
Memorrs of Brissot. IX. The Annuals. X. Men and Man- 


4000 or 5000, or more. 


and a loose shoe. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Languages.—A work on the 
teen of the principal language 
their connection with each othe 
M. Eickhoti, Librarian to the Queen of F 
ly appear in one vol. 8vo, 
The American Quarterly, No. 28. for December.—We 
perceive, by an advertisement from Messrs. Carey & Lea 
its present publishers, that this able periodical is to chenge 
propricters the next numbers. 
under the existing editor, and than Key & Biddle, its new 
propmetors, no House in the country could be better able 
ive it efficiency and vigour, so that the public may 
forward to its future appearance with as much inter- 


comparative study of fif- - 
s in Europe, eonsidered in 
rand witb the Sanscrit, b 
rance, wil) short- 


It still remains, however, 


In the present number, the paper on Euler, is by the 
ind ¢ The writer is intimately acquainted 
with his subject, and has a style easy and fluem. Such. 
articles give a value to a work of this kind, which lives 
ages of very interesting matter bave 
ade out of Travels in Denmark, Sweden, and 
anc but much more elaborate, article 
has been furnished out of Dr. De Kay’s Travels in Turkey. 
In the Review of Judge Story’s Commentaries, there is 
much prefound knowledge, and masterly observation. 
The members of the Bar would do well to study this able 
paper, from which we derived many new thoughts, and 
' France and its polities have received 
an aimple notice in three articles on the reign of Louis 
Phillippe, the Duchess of Berri in La Vendee, and the 
Memoirs of Mademoiselle Avrillon. We consider these 
among the most excellent in the book. The Bankin 
Question is powerfully and admirably treated in the con- 
cluding article, which all our politicians would do well to 
On the whole, this number is of a very elevated 
character, and will rank with the best works of the kind 
in any country.—N. Com. 


North American Review.—The eighty-second nomber 
of the North American Review was to be published on 
and contains the following articles: — 


II. Decandolle’s Botany. HI. Sto- 
1V. The Whale 


Adv. 


ishery, V. 


London Post Ofice.—The ordinary business of each 
day is, in letters in the iniand business alone, 35,000 let- 
ers received, and 40,000 sent (23,475,000 annually,) ex- © 
clusive of the numbers in the foreign office department 
and the ship letter office, and altogether independent of 
the two penny posts. ‘lhe number of newspapers daily 
varies trom 25,000 to 60,000 (on Saturday 40,000, and o 
Monday 50,000,) of which number about 26,000 are put 
uto the office ten minutes before six o’clock. Afier that 
hour each newspaper is charged one balf-penny, which 
yields a revenue of fully 500/. a year, and of which 
newspapers are annually put into the office from six to a 
quarter before eight o’clock. The revenue derived from 
charges for early delivery in London is 4000/. and the 
suin obtained by the charge of one penny on each letter 
given to the postmen, who go ronal 
he letters, is 3000/. a year, giving 720,000, or nearly 
The revenue of London is 60001. a week 
above 300,000/. a year; and yet ef al} this vast annual 
revenue there has only been lost by defaulters 200/. in 
twenty-five years. ‘The franks amount in a morning to 
Jor Newspapers can only be franked 
or foreign parts to the first port at which the mail arrives ; 
afier this they are charged postage according to their 
weight, in consequence of which an English daily paper 
cosis in St. Petersburgh 40/. sterling per annum. 


Patent Generator of Heat——We don’t know, says the” 
Northampton Courier, what will come next. Janovation 
and change and improvement beset us on every side, and 
hey follow each other with alarming rapidity. We are 
almost afraid what the rapid march of mind and mechani- 
cal genius may yet bring forth, but we believe the most 
visionary philosophers have never dreamed of producing 
eat without some sort of fuel, or warming an edifice 
without ordinary care. We understand an apparatus has 
been invented in this State, and the experiments have 
been satisfactorily tested, of heating factories and all 
other large edifices by friction alone. The heat is gener- 
ated, we understand, by heavy iron cylinders, revolving 
rapidly upon each other, and the warmih produced is car- 
pipes and conductors into every part of the edi- 

he whole apparatus is intended to be propelled by 
the same power used in working the factory machinery, 
and the heat can be increased or diminished with the ut- 


with bells to collect 


Chilblains.—Chilblains are ranked with the troublesome 
attendants of the winter season. They sometimes assume 
the form of a dangereus and painful disease, especially 
when the skin breaks and ulceration ensues—a state in 
which it is not easily curable. The Medical Journal, 
however, remarks that “‘a very large proportion of the 
cases of chilblain attract sufficient notice at an earlier pe- 
riod of their progress, and when the skin is yet unbroken. 
All these cases require is a covering of gold-beater’s skin, 

Alter soaking tne feet in warm water, 
let the heels or other part affected, be well covered with 
this article, and in a few days the irritation will subside, 
n @ vast proportion of cases, if not in all. Simple as this 
remedy is, 1t will be found more effectual than all the plas- 
ters and washes of the pharmacopoeia. and seldom if ever 
will it disappoint the expectations of the physician or his 


NOTICE. 
The Second Presbytery of Fhiladelpbia, lately organiz 
ed by the Synod of Philadelphia; will 

adjourpment in the Lecture 


meet according to 


oom of the Central Church, 
on the corner of Exghth and Cherry streets, on Tuesday 
next, the 14th inst. at 3 o'clock, P. 


JOHN M:DOWELL, Clerk. 


Boston—which we find in Lewis’s Annals.—Boston Mer- | 


SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
The Agent of the Seamen’s Friend Society will, with 
Divine permission, present the claims of Seamen to Chris- 
tian sympathy, before the Congregation assembling in the 
Fifth Presbyterian Church next Sunday morning. 
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managed the Union Canal Lotteries for the last few) expresses his wish that their example may be followed by 
years. Messrs. Yates & M‘Intyre, and their immediate | the Ladies of the other Presbyterian churches in the city, 

in conferring the same honour on their respective pastors. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 8, 1834. 


WM. M. ENGLES. 


NOTICE. 


The Executive Committee of Missions of the Presby- 
tery of Newton will hold its quarterly meeting agreeably 
to adjournment, in the Presbyterian Church at Clinton, 
N.J.on Tuesday the I4th day of January 1834, at 1 
A punctual attendance of all the mem- 
bers is respectfully requested. 

1, N. CANDEE, See. of the Ex. Com. 


$2.500,000 of which the State is to have the privilege of 


of the Cape-Fear, Newbern an Albemarle Banks, above 


into the State Treasury. The Principal Bank is to be lo- 
cated in this City. We have but little doubt that this bill ) 


Corn Meal per hhd 


Snow in the South.—The Charleston Courier mentions | ©). Meal per bushel 


that snow fell in Greenville, in the State of South Caro- 
Clover Seed per bsh} 
Colonel Clinton.—A letter from Matanzas, states that Flax Seed per bushel 
Colonel Clinton, of the U.S. Engineer Corps. and eldest 
son of the late De Witt Clinton, died at that place on the 


Steam Boat Marco-Bozzaris.—A letter vas been re- 
ceived from Captain Sutton, at Burmuda, date not 
e whole mortality in that time.| known, which states that his leak had been stopped by 
caulking, and that he expected to sail next day for Buenos 


Summer Oil per gallon 
Winter Oil per gallon 


Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania —On ths Ist inst. 
there were 153 men, and 2 women, confined in the Eastern 


Walnut Street Prison —The number of Convicts con- 
fined in the Walnut street prison on the Ist inst., were 
2971 men, and 38 women. In 

, 4 men, and 38 boys. Total, . On the Ist of Janu- 
beg? 1833, the whole number was 402—decrease in one 
1659. The num- | ol. 
In 1831,| ‘The Steubenville (Ohio) Herald mentions that the loss 
of D. Larrimore, Esq. by the destruction of his Cotton 
ants arrived at Quebec in the year | Factory by fire, on the 10th inst, is aboul $26, 
, 51,422; in 1831, 49,250. 


kere! per barre],No. 1,6 50 


uebec, after an absence of 25 years | send the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managers of the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute a sermon will be delivered on Sunday evening next, 
1 the Church on Pine, above Fourth street, 
r. Ely, to the Young Men of the Institute. 

n of this city generally are invited to 
The lower part of the church will be reserved 


Matthew L. Bevan, Samuel Richards, Matthew New- 
kirk, A, G, Coffin, Robert Earp, Dr. L. P. Gebhard. 
Committee of Arrangement, 


PRICES CURRENT. 
Wheat Flour perbbl. 


Flax per pound o 
Bacon per pound 7has 
Peas per bushel 50 
Beans per bushel 120 


Buckwhent Seed per bush] 1 00 
8 |\Sugar, N.O. perhund. 8 50a 9 
Sole Leather per pound 2223 
c= finished, per side 3 00 
Cal 

Cordevan ozen 16 00a21 00 
Linseed Oil, per galHon 90° 
Iron, hammered, per ton 77485 

roHed 


Skins per dozen 22a28 00 


do. 83a 86 


Band Iron, r tun 11000 
Hvop do. 0. 120 140 00: 
62 iSheet Iron do. 15006 
ib—first sort 23 a 24 
hes per bushel 5 75 
Dried Apples — 1 00 


English Cast Stee} per 
Biistered Pao. 14a 15 
Tallow per Ib, 9 

Candles per Ib. di mould 12 
White Soap per !b.. 
Yellow do do. 
Brown de, 

(Sat. Cour. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER, or, Originat 


Sermons by living ministers in_the Po 
he Important Doctrines of Christianity- 
dited by Rev. > C.Jesnings.. Per- 
ibe for the a 
Theolegical Bookseller, 22 sout Fourth street. 7 


byterian. 
Pub-. 


ove wil} please call os 
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q 
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Barley per bushel 65 @ 70 | Pig No. 2 do, 324435 00 
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Eggs.per dozen 14 
Beef per barrel a 
Pork per barrel Mess 15 00 
Hams per pound 10 
breat cisor- | | 
a very de- ber of passengers ar ; 
wressed state. 31,739. 
Chure 4 
lished | 
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THE PRESB 


YTERIAN. 


From the Spanish Poem Corras Mar riquk, astrans- 
lated by Prof. Longfellow, of Bowdoin College. 


O World! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed ! 

But O, thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 

Our days are covered o’er with grief, 
And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless solitude 

No pleasures bloom. 


Thy pilgrimage begins In tears, 
And s and fears, 
Of dark despair; 
Midway so many toils appear, 
That he who lingers longest here 
goods are bought man 9 
By the hot sweat - toil alone, 
And weary hearts; 
Fleet-footed is the approach of wo, 
But with a lingering step, and slow, 
Its form departs. 


« O death, no more, no more delay; 
My spirit longs to flee away, 
And be at rest; ; 
The will of heaven my will shall be,— 
I bow to the divine decree, 
To God’s behest. 
My soul is ready to depart, 
No thought rebels, the obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh ; 
The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, when "tis God’s sovereign will 
That we shall die. 


© O Thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth ; 
Thou, that to thy divinit 
A homan nature didst ally 
By mortal birth,— 
And in that form didst suffer here, 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 
So patiently ; 
By thy redeeming grace alone, 
And not for merits of my own, 
* O pardon me!” 


As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind; 

Encircled by his family, 

Watched by affection’s gentle eye, 

So soft and kind; 

His soul to Him, who gave it, rose,— 
God led it to its long repose, 

Its glorious rest! | 

And though the warrior’s sun has set, 
Ite light shall eg od round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest. 


BECON THE REFORMER. 


Thomas Becon was born in Suffolk, about 
A. D. 1510, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he was graduated 1530. It 
seems that Latimer’s preaching was the 
means of opening his eyes; on which he be- 
came a zealous : 
the ductrines of the Reformation; and wrote 
several small treatises which attracted con- 
siderable nvutice, and exposed him to the 
persecution of the Romish clergy. But Be- 
con, though doubtless sincere in his profes- 
sion of the doctrines of the Gospel, was not 
yet prepared to suffer the loss of life on ac- 
count of his faith. When apprehended by 
Bonner, 1544, he publicly recanted his opi- 
nions at St. Paul’s Cross, and committed to 
the flames the treatises which he had pub- 
lished; some of them were under the name 
of Theodore Basil, and are included in the 
roclamation of 1546 against heretical books. 
Finding there was no safety for him in Lon- 
don or its vicinity, Becon travelled into 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire, where he re- 
mained in seclusion, until the accession of 
Edward VI. During this interval, he was 
not idle, but applied himself diligently to 
the education of children in useful learning; 
and, especially in Christian doctrine. But 
the best account of Becon, at this time, can 
by derived from a tract written by himself, 
entitled, ** The Jewel of Joy,” from which 
we will take copious extracts: 


**What gentleness I fuund at the hands 
of some men in these parts, on know right 
well. Therefore, when neither by speak- 
ing, nor writing, I could do good, | 
thought it best, not rashly to throw myself 
into the ravening paws of those greedy 
wolves, but for a certain space, to absent 
myself from their tyranny, according to the 
doctrine of the Gospel. Leaving mine 
own native country, y travelled into such 
strange places as were unknown to me, and 
Ito them. And yet, I thank the Lord my 
God, who never leaveth his servants suc- 
courless, I, although an unprofitable servant, 
in that exile and banishment wanted no good 
thing. Ihave learned in that my journey, 
to cast my care upon the Lord my God, who 
shandontly feedeth so many as trust in Him, 
and depend on His liberality and goodness. 
For one house I found twenty, and for one 
friend a hundred. I could wish nothing for 
the provisions of this life, but [ had it plen- 
tewusly, God so caring for me his unprofitable 
‘and wretched servant. 

** After I had taken leave of my most 
sweet mother and my other friends, I travel- 
led into Derbyshire, and from thence into 
the Peak, whither I gg er my books and 
my clothes to be brought. Mine intent was, 
by exercising the office of a schoolmaster, to 
engraft Christ and the knowledge of him in 
the breasts of those scholars whom God 
should appoint unto me to be taught. I 
found them of very good wits ard apt under- 
standings. Coming tv a little village called 
Alsop in the dale, I chanced upon a certain 
gentleman called Alsop, lord of that village, 
a man not only ancient in years, but also ripe 
in the knowledge of Christ’s doctrine. After 
we had saluted each other, and taken a suffi- 
cient repast, he showed me certain books 
which he called jewels and principal trea- 
sures. ‘To repeat them all by name I am 
not able, but of this I am sure, that there 
was the New Testament, after the trans- 
lation of the godly, learned man, Miles Cov- 
erdale, which seemed to be as well worn by 
the diligent reading thereof, as was ever any 
Mass book among the Papists. I remember 
he had many other godly books, as “ ‘The 
obedience of a Christian Man,’—* The Par- 


able of the wicked Mammon’>—“ The Reve- 


Intion of Antichrist”—« The sum of Hol y 
Scripture” The book of John Frith against 
Purgatory,” all the books under the name of 
Theodore Basil, with: divers other learned 
men’s works. In these godly treatises, this 
ancient gentleman, among the mountain 
tracks, occupied himself both diligently and 
virtuously. But all the religion of the peo- 


ple consisted in hearing matins and masses, 


SUperstitious worshipping. of saints, in hir- 


efender and propagator of 


ing soul-carriers to sing trentals,* in patter- 
ing upon beads, and in such other Popish 
pediary. Yet the people where I have tra- 
velled, for the most part are reasonable and 
uiet enough, yea and very conformable to 
od’s truth. TF any be stubbornly obsti- 
nate, itis for want of knowledge, and be- 
cause they have been seduced by blind 

Pe While I was in the Peak, I learned 
that Robert Wysdom was in Staffordshire. 
He was the same to me as Aristarchus was 
to Paul. Desiring greatly to see him, I bade 
my friends in the Peak farewell, and made 
haste towards him. When I came to him, 
I not only rejoiced to see him in health, but 
also gave God thanks that he was so well 
placed and provided for. I found him in 
the house of a certain faithful brother, called 
John Old, a man old in name but young in 
years, and yet ancient in true godliness and 
Christian life. He was to us as Jason was 
to Paul and Silas. He received us joyfully 
into his house, and liberally, for the Lord’s 
sake, ministered all good things to our ne- 
cessities. And as he began so he con- 
tinued, a right hearty friend, and dearly 
loving brother, so long as we remained in 
that country. Even as blessed Paul wished 
to Onesiphorus, so wish I to him; the Lord 
grant that he may find mercy of the Lord in 
that day. | 

‘After we had passsed certain days in 
the house of that most loving brother, re- 


Holy Scriptures, after so many grievous tem- 
pests, troubles, storms, and painful labours, 
our dear brother Wysdom was called away 
by letters, which was to us no small grie! 
and pain.t Notwithstanding we submitted 
to the good pleasure of God, with this hope 
and comfort, that his return to his old fami- 
liars should be greatly to the advancement 
of God’s glory, and to the quiet of his 
‘Christian studies, whereof might spring here- 


commonwealth. And so we wishing one 
another the assistance of God’s Spirit, re- 


and perseverance in all godliness to our last 
end, departed, yea, and that not without 
tears. He was ever virtuously occupied, 
and suffered no hour to pass without good 
fruit. He is a man in whom the fear of God 
reigneth unfeignedly. After his departure, 
according to my talent, I brought up youth 
in the knowledge of good literature, and 
instilled into their breasts the elements and 
principles of Christ’s doctrine, teaching 
them to know the Lord their God, to be- 
lieve in him, to fear and love him, and stu- 
diously to walk in his holy ways from their 
cradles even to the yielding up of their last 
breath. I doubt not but Christ was so deeply 
graven in their hearts at that time that he is 
not worn out, neither as I trust shall be so 
long as they live. The people here were not 
so superstitious as those of the Peak, but sa- 
voured more of pure religion, through the in- 
fluence of books which had been dispersed 
among them. | 

** After I had spent a year and somewhat 
more in that country, in the virtuous educa- 
tion and bringing up of youth, I departed into 
Warwickshire, where, in like manner, as be- 
fore, I enjoyed the liberality of my sincere 
and dear friend John Old, who, impelled by 
urgent causes, had removed into that country. 
There likewise I taught several gentlemen’s 
sons, who, I trust, if they live, will be orna- 
ments to the public weal of England, both 
fur the preferment of true religion, and for 
the maintenance of justice. 

*¢*] travelled in Derbyshire, in the Peak, 
in Staffordshire, and in Leicestershire; yet 
Warwickshire was to me the most dear and 
pleasant. In Leicestershire—I pass over the 
other—I had acquaintance with one learned 
nan, a countryman of ours, called John Ayl- 
mer, a master of arts in the University of 
Cambridge, a young man singularly well 
learned both in the Latin and Greek, teacher 
to the children of my lord marquis Dorset; 
but Warwickshire administered to me the 
acquaintance pf every learned man. ” 
it affords us much satisfaction to insert at 
large the following account of the preaching 
and character of the martyr Latimer, from a 
contemporary, and one who was intimately 
acquainted with him from his youth. Asa 
faithful, simple hearted, fearless, and popular 
preacher, Latimer probably stood foremost 
among the British reformers. In his bold- 
ness of reproof even of kings, and in the 
plainness of dress and unaffected simplicity 
of manners, he seems to have greatly resem- 
bled Elijah the pruphet, and John the Bap- 
tist. It being the custom on New Year’s day 
fur the courtiers to make some present to the 
king as a token of respect, Latimer present- 
ed to his sovereign, Henry VIII., an English 
New Testament, folded at the text, ** Whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge.” 

** First comes to my remembrance, master 
Latimer, a man worthy to be loved and re- 
verenced by all true hearted Christian men, 
not only for the pureness of his life, which 
before the world hath always been innocent 
and blameless, but for the sincerity and good- 
ness of his evangelical doctrines, which, since 
the beginning of his preaching, has in all 
points been so conformable to the teaching of 
Christ and his apostles, that the very adver- 
saries of God’s truth, with their menacing 
words and cruel imprisonments, could not 
withdraw him from it. But whatsoever he 
had once preached, he valiantly defended the 
same before the world, without fear of any 
mortal creature, although of ever so great 
power or high authority; wishing and mind- 
ing rather to suffer, not only loss of worldly 
possessions but also of life, than the glory of 
God or the truth of Christ’s Gospel should 
in any point be obscured or defaced through 
him. His life was not dear unto him so that 
he might fulfil his course with joy, and the 
office that he received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the Gospel of God’s favour. His no- 
ble fame and virtuous renown is well known, 
not only in the realm of England, but also 
in foreign countries, among both learned arid 
unlearned. I knew him twenty years ago in 
the University of Cambridge; to whom, next 
to God, I am bound to give most hearty 
thanks, for the knowledge, if I have any, of 


* Trentals were prayers to the number of thirty. 
+t Robert Wysdom, or Wisdom, was minister 
of St. Catharine’s, in Sothbury, and a faithful 
and laborious preacher of the truth. Like Be- 
con, he was compelled to recant, 1544. But he 


soon repented of this act, and continued to propa- 


gate the doctrines of the Gospel as long as he 
ived. He wrote an exposition of the ten com- 
mandments, for which he was imprisoned in the 
Lollard’s tower. During the persecuting reign 
of Queen Mary, he escaped to the continent; 


but on the accession of Elizabeth, he returned to 


England and was made Archdeacon of Ely. 


freshing ourselves with the comfort of the 


after no small advantage to the Christian 


pentance of our former life, strength of faith, 


God and his most holy word. I was some | 
time a poor scholar of Cambridge, very desi- 
rous to have the knowledge of good letters: 
and in the time of my being there this godly 
man preached many learned and Christian 
discourses, both in Latin and English, at all 
of which, for the most part, I was present; 
and although at the time I was but a child of 
sixteen years old, yet I noted his doctrine as’ 
well as I could, partly reposing it in my me- 
mory, partly committing it to writing, as 
letters are the most faithful treasures to the 
memory. I was present, when with manifest 
authorities of God’s word and invincible ar- 
cuments, he proved in his sermons that the 
Hol y Scriptures ought to be read in the Eng- 
lish tongue, by all Christian people, whether 
they were priests, or laymen as they are call- 
el; which divers drowsy dunces, with false 
flattering friars, could not abide, but openly 
in their unsavoury humours resisted his god| 

purpose; even as Alexander the coppersmith 
and Elymas the sorcerer, resisted Paul. Not- 
withstanding this, he, yea rather God in him, 
whose cause he handled, got the victory, and 
it came to pass according to his teaching. — 
Neither was I absent when he inveighed 
against empty words, good intents, blind 
zeal, superstitious devotion, such as the set- 
ting up of candles, running on pilgrimages, 
and such other idle inventions of nen, where- 
by the glory of God was obscured, and the 
works of mercy less regarded. I remember 
also how he was wont to rebuke the beneficed 
men with the authority of God’s arm, for ne- 
vlecting and not teaching their flock, and for 
being absent from their cures: they them- 
selves being idle, and masting themselves 
like hogs of Epicurus’s flock: taking no 
thought how their poor parishioners pine 
away, starve, perish, die for hunger. Neither 
have I forgotten, how he at that time con- 
demned foolish,» ungodly, and impossible 
vows to be fulfilled, wishing rather that liber- 
ty of marriage should be granted to them 
which have sv vowed, than so to continue 
through life in all kind of abominable un- 
cleanness. O how vehement was he in re- 
buking sin! especially idolatry, false and idle 
swearing, covetousness, and licentious living! 


words in exhorting unto virtue! He spake 
nothing but it left, as it were, certain stings 
in the hearts of his hearers which moved 
them to consent to his doctrines. None, ex- 
cept they were stiff-necked and uncircuwn- 
cised in heart, went away from his sermons 
who were not led to a faithful repentance of 
their former lives, affected with high detes- 
tation of sin, and moved unto all godliness 
and virtue. I knew certain men who, by 
persuasion of their friends, went unto his 
sermons, swelling, blown full, and- puffed up 
like unto Esop’s frogs with envy and malice 
against the preacher; but when they return- 
ed, the sermon being done, and were asked 
how they liked him and his doctrine, an- 
swered with the priests and pharisees’ ser- 
vants, ‘ Never man spake like this man.’ 

‘¢*T will not further report his freedom of 
speech against buying and selling benefices. 
against the promoting into livings them which 
are upleavened and ignorant in the law of 
God, against popish pardons, against the re- 
posing our hope in our own works or in other 
men’s merits, against false relizion, &.— 
Neither do I here relate how beneficial he 
was, according to his ability, to poor scholars 
and other needy people; so conformable was 
his life to his doctrine ; so watered he with 
good deeds whatsoever he had planted with 
godly words. He so laboured earnestly both 
in word and deed to win and allure others to 
the love of Christ’s ductrine and his holy 
religion, that it became a proverbial saying, 
even to this day, ‘when master Stafford read, 
aud master Latimer preached, then was Cam- 
bridge blessed.’ ” 

And as Becon goes on tu give the charac- 
ter of the other holy man here mentioned, of 
whom very little is elsewhere published, it 
will no doubt be gratifying to our readers to 
have his portrait also from the pen of one so 
well qualificd in all respects to exhibit his 
true character. 

* George Stafford was a man whom the un- 
thankful world was unworthy any longer to 
have.* I pass over the gifts of nature, and 
such goodly qualities as ruin unto them that 
pursue them, the favour and commendation 
of men, wherewith he was plenteously en- 
dued. ‘This I say, that he was a man of very 


Again, how sweet and pleasant were his 


to him only, but to all them that love His 
coming.” 

“While I was training up youth, and 
fashioning their minds unto true godliness, 
behold unexpected letters were sent to me 
from my most dear mother; in which she re- 
quired me to return to my native country, 
and to be a staff of her old age, as my father- 
in-law was departed from this vale of misery. 
Considering my duty, and the honour which 
I owe her by the manifest commandment of 
God, I immediately after, not without the 
friendly consent of my well-willers, depart- 
ed from Warwickshire, and with all haste 
repaired home.” 


Although the preceding extract is long, it 
will, we trust, be found entertaining to our 
readers, as furnishing a picture of the reli- 
gious and moral state of England before the 
blessed end of the Reformation. It will only 
be regretted that our author has not left usa 
fuller and more detailed account of himself 
and coadjutors in the work of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Upon the accession of Edward VI., Becon 
was one of the six preachers, stationed at 
Canterbury by Cranmer: he was at the same 
time chaplain to the protector Somerset, and 
sometimes visited his family at Sheen. 

After the lamented death of Edward VI., 
when Mary came to the throne, he, together 
with Bradford and Veron, was committed to 
the tower; where he remained prisoner seven 
months. How he obtained his relase, it is 
dificult to say ; for almost all his fellow- 
labourers were detained in confinement until 
popery was completely established, and then 
committed to the flames. Becun, although 
liberated from prison, was aware that his 
life would not be secure in England, he, 
therefore, after remaining in concealment 
some time, escaped to the continent, where 
he continued till the death of queen Mary. 
His writings were included by name in the 
proclamation of Philip and Mary against he- 
retical books of the Reformers; and no doubt 
many copies were destroyed. While. on the 
continent, he was not idle, but employed his 
pen in vindication of the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Among other things, he wrote 
an address to his persecuted brethren in 
England, directing them to their only refuge 
and deliverers which was often read in the 
private meetings of the Protestdnts, and 
afforded edification and comfort to many. 

Upon the death of Mary, Becon returned 
again to England, and laboured zealously and 
successfully to promote the truth. Like 
many of the exiles, and most excellent cha- 
racters of that‘day, he was in favour of great- 
er latitude as to uniformity than was allow- 
ed, and was one of that large minority in the 
convocation, who petitioned for a greater 
liberty with respect to some rites and cere- 
monics. Indeed, it appears from Strype’s 
Annals, that the rigid doctrine of uniformi- 
ty was carried by the majority of a single 
votc; for in support of the petition there 
were fifty-eight votes, and against it fifty- 
nine. And when the clergy of London were 
required to subscribe the ecclesiastical rezu- 
lations recently adopted, Becon at first re- 
fused, but afterwards conformed. After 
this, Canterbury seems to have been the 
usual place of his residence, until the time of 
his death, which occurred 1567. 

Becon was undoubtedly one of the most 
laborious and useful writers among the Bri- 
tish reformers. His publications exceed 
forty in number; and some of them are of 
considerable length. ‘The earliest was print- 
ed in 1541, and the latest in 1566. They 
embrace a much wider range of subjects, 
than the works of any other writer of that 
day. Several of them relate to the Popish 
controversy, in which he appears to have 
been thoroughly versed. ‘Their contents are 
strictly Scriptural, and frequently contain, 
for several pages together, passages appro- 
priate to the subject in hand, and felicitously 
connected: and while all the reformers were 
mighty in the Scriptures, Becon, perhaps. in 
this respect, excelled thein all.—Biblical Re- 
pertory. 


THE USES OF AFFLICTION. | 


God teacheth his people in a suffering con- 
dition to mind the duties of a suffering con- 
dition; to study duty more than deliverance; 
seriously to inquire what it is God calls for 


perfict lifes and if I may so speak, of an 
angelic conversation, approvedly learned in 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongue; and 
such a one as had, through his painful la- 
bours, obtained singular knowledge in the 
inysteries of God’s most blessed word. By 
his industry, labour, pains, and diligence, 
he seemed of a dead man to make blessed 
Paul live agains and putting away all un- 
seemliness, set him forth in his native colours, 
sv that now he is both to be seen, read, and 
heard with great pleasure, by them that la- 
bour in the study of his most godly epistles. 
And as he beautified the letters of blessed 
Paul with his godly expositions, he learnedly 
set forth in his lectures, the native sense 
and true understanding of the four evan- 
gelists; restoring unto us in a lively manner, 
the apostles’ mind and the mind of those 
holy writers, which, for so many years before, 
had tain unknown and obscured, through the 
darkness and mists of Pharisees and Papists. 
He was a faithful and a prudent servant, 
giving meat to the Lord’s household in due 
time. He cast away profane and old wives’ 
fables, and as the good servant of Jesus 
Christ exercised himself unto godliness. He 
was an example to the faithful, in word, in 
conversation, in love, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity. He gave his mind to reading, to ex- 
horting, to doctrine. He studied to show 
himself unto God a laudable workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, dividing the 
word of truth justly. He was gentle unto 
every man, and with meekness informed 
them that resisted the truth, if God at any 
time would give them repentance for to know 
the truth, and to turn them again from the 
snare of the Devil. He fought a good fight, 
he finished his course, he kept the faith; 
therefore there is laid up for him a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give him in that day: and not 


* George Stafford.or Stavert, was fellow of 
Penbroke Hall, in Cambridge, a reader of divini- 
ty, who lectured on the Scriptures. “He gave 
every attention to the duties of his ministry. 
About 1528 there was one of great fame for his 
skill as aconjuror, at Cambridge. This man fell 
sick of the plague. From compassion to his soul, 
Stafford ventured his own life by visiting him, 
and reasoned with him upon his wicked life and 
practices till he was brought to repentance, and 
destroyed his books; but while he was thus in- 
strumental in saving this man’s soul, it was at 


under the present dispensation.—The soul 
*crieth out with Paul, when laid for death at 
-Christ’s feet, ** Lord, what wilt thou have 
ime to dor” (Acts ix. 6.) There is no con- 
dition or trial in the world, but it gives a 
inan opportunity for the exercise of some 
special grace, and the doing of some special 
duty; and that is the work of a Cheistian, in 
every new state, and in every new trial, to 
mind what new duty God expects, and what 
new grace he is to exert and exercise.—And 
therefore when God intends happiness to the 
soul by the present chastisement, he pitcheth 
the soul upon the present duty, which is to 
‘¢bear the rod, and who hath appointed it,” 
(Mic. vi. 9); to discern God’s aim, and to 
find out the meaning of the present dispen- 
sation; to say to God, **I have borne chas- 
tisement, and [ will not offend any more; 
that which [ see not, teach thou me; and if 
I have done iniquity, I will do no more.” 
(Job xxxiv. 31, 32.) ‘To reflect upon our 
ways and spirits, to complain of sin and not 
of punishment:—** Wherefore doth a living 
man complain? a man for the punishment of 
his sin? Let us search and try our ways, 
and turn again unto the Lord.” (Lam. iii. 
39.) ‘To think the present condition best: 
“T have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” (Phil. iv. 11.) “In 
our patience to possess our souls,” (Luke 
xxi. 19); “ to rejoice in God; yea, to rejoice 
in tribulation.” (Rom. v. 2. 3.) To mind the 
public calamities of the church more, and 
our private sufferings less; to pray for the 
welfare of Zion: “In thy good pleasure do 
good unto Zion.” (Ps. li. 18.) To lift up 
Jesus Christ, and to make him glorious in 
our afflictions, “ that Christ may be magni- 
fied in our bodies, whether it be by life or 
death.” (Phil.i. 20.) Paul studied more how 
to adorn the cross than to avoid it; how to 
render persecution amiable; and if he must 
suffer for Christ, yet that Christ might not 
suffer by him; that Christ might be exalted, 
and the church edified. (Col. i. 24.) ‘This 
God taught him, “I have learned,” &c. And, 
lastly, to “commit the keeping of our souls 
to God in well doing, as unto a faithful 
Creator.” (1 Pet. iv. 19.)—Case on Afflictions. 


AUSTIN HALL; 


QO": AFTER-DINNER CONVERSATIONS between 
a Father and his Children, on subjects of Amuse- 

ment and Instruction. First American edition, enlarged, 

improved, and embellished with wood engravings. 

Just published by 


the expense of his own life. 


ALEX. TOWAR, 19 St. James st. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Cash reecived by the Treasurer of the Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church, since 5th Dee, 1833, 


Collections in Presbyterian church, Schenectady, per 

Rev. J. Backus, per General Agent 

Subscription in part from Matthew Walker, Esq. 1st. ch. 

Collections in 2d Br. ch. Alexandria, D. C, per 

Rev. R. Post 20 00 
do. Bridge st. ch. Georgetown, D.C. per do, 15 14 
do. Ist ch. Washington City, D. C. per do, 14 16 
do. 2d ch, do. do. do. 8 70 


50 00 
25 00 


58 00 


The above =— to Gen. Agent. 

Coll. in Cong. Lockport, N. Y. per Kev. E. S. Hun- 
wr, D.D. 36 
de. do. Leroy 
do. Stone church 


per do. 
per do. 
per do. 
do. Batavia per do. 
do. reecivedin New York per do. 


Subscription of a Friend in Cedar st. ch. N. Y. per 
Rev. C. Mason 
Presb. ch. Montgomery, obtained by Rev. J. Ma- 
hon, agent 1 
Mr. J. Dennison’s subscrip. Brick ch. N. Y. 
Returned by Kev, S. Hunter, D.D. 
Bal. of sub. Pr. Ch. Bedford, Female Benev. Soc. 
‘Toward ihe education of a Young Man, per Rev. 
Sale of stove, table, chairs, &c. belonging to the 
office in New York 20 06 
Collected by Dr. Hunter in New York ° 28 74 alin 


217 72 


8 00 
75 00 


Scholarship from Lieut. Steineke, Fort Gratiot, 

Per Rev, Joseph Mahon, Agent—Mash Creek, $23 25; 
Gettysburg 5 50; Taneytown, Md. 5; Elkton, Md. 
3 50; Lower Freehold, N. J. 6 83; Cold Spring 11 12}; 
Newburg 9 50; Matteawan 2 25; Goodwill 3375; Mont- 
gomery 83 00; Canajohuri 14 50; Cherry Valley 54 00; 
Plymouth 1 25; Manlius 20 88; Brooklyn, Pa. 3 00; 
Centreville 0 50; Chester 5 00; Florida 26 86; Gosh- 
en 24 00 333 69 


75 00 


$1160 46 


The following sums collected by the Rev. J. Mahon in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina during the last year, and paid (the 
greatest part) in the Agency Office of these two States under the 
care of the Rev. Wm. Chester, and a part into the Treasury of 
the Presbytery of Winchester, should have been acknowledged 
earlier but for some little irregularity inour accounts connected 
with them. ‘The following sums were received, viz: 

From Greencastle $8 00; Fincastle 57 50; Christiansburg 
44 274; Salem 80 6945 Locust 56 TI, Peaks 15 Pisga 
and New London 20 00; Greensborough 49 00; Bethel 60 09; 
Allamance 26 00; Buffaloe 31 00; Sali-bury 10 00; Bethany 500; 
Wilkesborough 20 50; M. Statesville 29 874; Hopewell 10 00; 
Unity 9 00; Rocky River 35 00; Prince Edward 1 13; Beaver 
Creek 22 00; Bethel Mecklenburg 0 50; Lincolnton 28 70; 
Unity 33 00; Leakesville 2 00; Danville 15 00; Halifax 5 00; 
Yellow Chapel 10 75; Bethesda 20 00; Warrenton 4 50; Salem 
77 424; Middleburg 25 08.—‘Total $721 31. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
resHE TOKEN and Atlantic Souvenir, with 14 engra- 
vings; The Offering. or Christmas Present, 11 en- 
rravings; Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath, 
12 engravings; The Keepsake, 18 engravings; The Geo- 
graphical Annual, 96 maps and tables; The Biblical An- 
nual, 24 maps and tables; ‘The Religious Souvenir, edited 
hy G. T. Bedell, D. D. 8 fine engravings; The Pearl, a 
Juvenile Annual, 8 engravings ; The Child’s Annual; The 
Girl’s Own Book; The Boy’s Own Book; The Young 
Lady’s Own Book; The Young Man’s Own Book ; Let- 
ters to Young Ladies; The Child’s Own Book; Biblical 
Illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson; Test of Truth; 
Victoria;--with a large assortment of Bibles and Prayer 
Books in elegant binding. The Test of ‘Truth, by Miss 
Mary Jane Grabam; M/‘Gavin’s Protestant, 2 vols; Ro- 
man Catholic Controversy, genuine edition; Burk’s 
works, 3 vols; M riam, or Power of Truth, a Jewish tale. 
New edition of Heury’s Exposition, 6 vols. do. do. do. 
3 vols. <A few copies of M‘Gee on the Atonement, 2 vols. 
A few copies of Dwight’s Theology. 


HORNE ON THE PSALMS. 

A Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 
literal and historical sense, as they relate to King David 
and the People of Israel, is illustrated, and their applica- 
tion to Messiah, to the Church, and to individuals as mem- 
bers thereof, is pointed out, with a view to render the use 
of the Psalter pleasing and profitable to all orders and 
degrees of Christians, by George Lord, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and President of Magdalen College, Oxford, to 
which is prefixed a Life of the Author, Second Philadel- 
phia edition. ‘This day published by 

J. WHeTHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 

Constantly on hand a large assortment of School Books 
and English and Foreign Books, at the lowest prices. 

W. respectiully invites Professors of Colleges, 
Clergymen and Teachers to call and examine his stock. 


HE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT IN THE BOND 
OF PEACE. A Discourse delivered by appoint- 
inent of Synod at the organization of the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, Nov, 27th, 1833. By Rev. Wi L- 
Neri, D.D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 

Germantown, Pa. : 

This day is published by J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 


VIEWS OF PALESTINE. 
HE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


Sabbath Schools, and Families, a new work, called, 
‘‘ Views of interesting places in the Holy Land, witha 
Brief Sketch of the principal events associated with 
them in the Sacred Scriptures, and of their modern ap- 
pearance and situation.” ‘This work embraces views of 
the following places, executed in a superior style of Litho- 
graphy, viz: Valley of Jebosaphat, The Brook 
.edron, the Mount of Olives, Mount Tabor, Nazareth, 
Sea of Tiberius, Bethany. ‘The sketch which accom- 
panies each view is desigaed to embrace the chief events 
which are recorded by the sacred writers as having oc- 
curred in that place or its vicinity, and also, such notices 
by modern travellers, as may most satisfactorily show its 
present appearance and condition. Parents and teach- 
ers may make ita very interesting exercise to youth, in- 
asmuch as the impression which the history itself makes, 
is strengthened and confirmed by the sensible illustration 
which accompanies it.” 
Printed on fine extra paper, dio. Price One Dollar, in 
various fancy bindings. For sale at 146 Chesnut street, 
and at all the Depositories of the A. S. 8. Union. 


MONROSE’S ACADEMY, 
No. 130 STREET, NEAR SIXTH. 


WRITING AND FRENCH. 


Writing taught on A. Monrose’s Semi-Angular System, 
the surest method of acquiring a rapid, good, and per- 
manent hand; sanctioned by the approbation 
and adoption of the first families and Academies of 
this city, 

EFERENCES.—-We, the undersigned, have wit- 
nessed such astonishing improvements made by 

Mr. Mourose’s System of Writing and French, and re- 

ceived such convincing evideuce of their merit and nis 

skill as a teacher, that we feel warranted to recommend 
him to those who aim at these accomplishments. 


Ezra D. D. 
T. CADWALADER, Esq. Rev. J. MontGomery, 
» = 
RoBerts Vaux, Esq. Rev. J. KiLey, 
Davip Paut Brown, Esq. Cuas. INGERSOLL. 


B. W. Ricuarps, Esq. 


A. M. renews his positive pledge ‘‘ of completing every 
one by his System (as short and unfailing as any taught 
here before) in a hand at once free, elegant, truly business 
like, and lasting, let their present writing be ever so bad.” 
Success is guaranteed, pupils being at liberty to attend 
his course until they are satisfied with their writing. 

Inquiries into his System, the examination of numerous 
masterly improvements of his pupils, all of this city, who 
will be referred to, and early application at any hour, 
{those from 12 to 4 excepted, ) are earnestly solicited. 

(=? Persons whose stay in town is limited, can be 
finished in a good hand writing m a few days. 

Classes are held from 7, A. M. till 10,P.M. Ladies 
attend at separate hours, and will, if preferred, be waited 
upon at their dwellings at the same very moderate terms. 

Ornamental Writing executed and taught on the most 
exteusive scale. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Will be imparted in six, nine, or twelve months, at the 
pupil’s option, and according to his attendance, the terms 
being the same, with little or no home study. 


Conscious of the preference which this system will, on 


rapidity with which colloquial purposes are attained, J 
propose to every applicant to test its merits by a limited 
number of Lessons free of all charge; with full leave to 
engage for the course or not. What can be fairer? Con- 
versation Classes mee! twice a week, Many Ladies and 
Gentlemen, finished speakers, can be referred to. 

Dec 25 A. MONROSE. 


AMERICAN ANNUALS. 


(Que RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR, a Christmas, New 

Year’s and Birth Day Present, for 1834; edited by 
G. T. Bedell, D. D. and illustrated with engravings from 
the first artists. The Token, The Offering, and The 
Pearl; with all the LONDON ANNUALS. 


For sale, also—A!l the Andover Classical Works 
wholesale and ‘retail, at their regular prices, as also an 
extensive assortment of GERMAN BOOKS, such as are 
wanted by the Biblical student, at the lowest market 
prices, by 


Grorce, Latimer & Co. 
13 south Fourth street. 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 


A PPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
 terian Church, and for sale by 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No 117 Chesnut st. 

COMMUNICANT’S CATECHISM. 

Communicant’s Catechism, by the Rev. 

Willison ; with Questions and for 

Converts, by Aslibel Green, D.D. LL.D. For sale by 


J. WHETHAM, 
22 south 4th st. 


may 25—ififw. 


NEW WORK ON PROPHECY. 
KFY & BIDDLE, 23 Minor street, have in press The 
Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, by George Stanley 
Faber, B. D. with an Introduction, Additions, &c. by 
Gregory T. Bedell, D. D., Rector of St. Andrews church, 
Philadelphia. 
Dr. Bedell, in carrying out a course of enlarged Bible 
Class instruction on tho subject of Prophecy, made Fa- 
ber’s late extraordinary work, “ ‘The Sacred Calendar of 
Prophecy,” the basis of his course of lectures and exami- 
nations, Phis work is one of very singular importance, 
and in the edition now announced it is soalyo. y bring 
it within the reach of all who are interested in any attempt 
to ** discern the signs of the times.” Dr. Bedell has be- 
stowed great labour and care on the work ; and the pub- 
lishers imtend that it shall be beth well and cheaply exe- 
cuted, 


PROTESTANT MAGAZINE. 


PUBLICATION (ard the only one in the country) 
«\ devoted to the discussion of the question of Popery, 
has been highly recominended in several of the leading 
periodical publications, and is constantly receiving sub- 
scriptions from the first characters4p the country, publish- 
ed monthly at Clinton Hall, New York, 32 pages royal 
octavo, price $2 per annuin. 

Subscriptions received at the Baptist Tract Depository, 


21 south Fourth street, and by 
JOHN MARTIN, 
Dec. 25—eow No. 1, Marble street. 
AMERICAN QUARTERLY OBSERVER, 
CONDUCTED BY B. B. EDWARDS. 
No. Hil.— JANUARY, 1834. 
CONTENTS.— Art. 1. Congress of Nations. By Wil- 
liam Allen, 1). D., President Bowdoin College. HI. 
Importance of Teaching Science to the Heathen in con- 
nection with Christianity. By Rev. Rufus Anderson, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ILL. Comparison of American Literature with 
English. By Rev. Thomas T. Stone, East Machias, 
Maine. 1V. Declaration of American Independence. By 
James Gregg. ‘Tutor in Dartmouth College. V. The Im- 
ortance of a Purifed Literature. By Daniel Dana. D. D. 
ewburyport, Mass. VI. Character of Andrew Fuller. 
By James D. Knowles, Professor in Newton Theological 
Seminary. VII. The Present System of Jurisprudence. 
By James Norwich City, Coun. VIIL. Daua’s 
B.C. Tracy. aston, ass. ntiica 
intelligence. View of ubhe ffairs. 
Obituary Notices. 
Subscriptions for this work, price Four Dollars per an- 
num, received at No. 159, Chesnut street, b 


HENRY PERKINS. 
Jan. 2, 1834. 


FRESH GROCERIES. 
S. W. corner of Filbert and Twelfth streets. 


PPPHE Subscribers having removed to the above stand, 
would inform their customers and friends, that they 
have now on hand a complete assortment of Groceries for 
Family use, selected with care, some of which are,— 
Teas, Black and Green, 6lb. caddy boxes; curious 
Young Hyson, per ship Globe. Mocha, Java, Rio, La- 
guira, and St. Domingo Coffees. New Orleans Steam 
ugar; Canby & Levering’s do. Prime Cheese, Dutch, 
Pine Apple, and Sap Sago. Preserved Ginger. Baker’s 
Cocoa and Chocolate nderwood’s Pickles and Sauces. 
Lemon Syrup. Sallad Qi. Almonds, Currants, Raisins, 
Cream Nuts, &c. Sperm and other Candles. Winter, 
Summer, and Fall Strained Oil—Together with a full 
assortment of all articles usually kept by Grocers, except 


ardent Spirits. 
: BROWN & GIBSON, 


have the satisfaction of offering to Bible Classes, 


investigation, obtain over many others on account of the |. 


S. W. corner of Filbert and Twellth streets, 
N. B. Goods purchased sent to any part of the city. 


TEMPERAN 


family use. 
do. and Dried Apples. 


Underwood’s Pickles, Sauce 


No. 24443 Market st. 


An assortment of India Sweetmeats. 


ral assortinent of Family Groceries. 


BALDWIN & COLTON, 


CE STORES. 


LOUR, PEACHES, &c.—Lately received from 
New York, 150 bbls of Canal Flour from Genessee 
county, made from white wheat, a superior article for 
75 bushels Virginia pared Peaches, unpared 
Mila, rich, well flavoured Cheese, 
selecied from the best Dairies—Sap Sago, Parmazan, . 


Dutch, Stilton and Fiemington do. Coffee. 
An 


sortment of 


s, &c., together with a gene- 


south side, above 7th, and 


| S. W. corner of Dock and 2d streets. 
P. S. Goods sent to any part of the city. 


NEW JERSFY. 
Bridgetown—Levi Stratton 
Cold Spring—RevM Williamson. 
Fairton—-Daniel L Burt 
Millville—Jer. Stratton, Esq 
Greenwich—Rev S Lawrence 
Salem—Dr Q Keasby 
Woodbury—Rev C Williamson 
Pittsgrove—Rev G W Janvier 
Princeton—D X Junkin 
New Brunswick—RevJ H Jones 
Hacketstewn— Rey J Campbell 
Belvidere—Rey I N Candee 
Kline s Mills—Benj M*Dowell 
Pennington—Rev B Ogden 
Ashury—Rev J R Castner 
Flemington--Rev J F Clark 
Lambertsville—Rev. F O Stud- 

diford 
Newark—Gen I Andruss 
Lawrenceville---Jas H Porter 
Trenton---B S Disbrow 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburg—Rev R Patterson 
Wilkesharre—Rev J Dorrance 
Newt own—Rev Alex Boyd 
Huntingdon—Rev John Peebles 
Easton—Rev John Gray 
Great Valley—Rev Wm Latta 
Upper Octorara—Rev J Latta 
Pert Carbon—E S Warne 
Marietta—J Swel, esq 


terson 
Newville—Rev R M‘Cachran 
Dillsburg—Rev A B Quay 


Mercertburg—David Dunwody 
Wyalusing—Rev G Printz 
Brotun’s Mills—Richard Hope 


Cochranvilie —Rev R Whiie 
Hummelstown—J R Sharon 
Middle Smith field-- 
M‘Allistcrtown--H Wilson, 
Millerstown--Rev BE Collins 
Chanceford--Rev § Martin, DD 
Bath--B D Barnes, Esq 
Buffalo--Rev Di Anderson 
East Waterford—Rev J Coulter 
Mi fflintown—Rev J Hutchinson 
Chambersburg—Rev D Denny 
Oil Creek—Rev G W Hampson 
Jefferson—Rev G Vaneman 
Brandywine Manor—RevJ NC 
Grier 
Columbia- Rev W F Houston 
Washingtsn—Rev D Elliott 
Hoguestawn—Rev J Williamson 
New Bedford—Rev W Nesbit 
Waterford—Rev P Hassinger 
Agnew s Mills—Rev J Glenn 
N, Alexandria—RevSM’'Farren 
Saltsburg—Rev W Hughes 
Jersey Shore—Rev J H Grier 
Ligonier—Rev S Swan 
Danville—Hon W Montgomery 
Alexandria--J Porter, Esq 
Union Furnace—M Wallace, E3q 
Wysov— 
Three Springs-Rev A M‘Keehan 
Williamsport—Dr. W R Fowers 
Northmoreland —Rev I ‘Todd 
Ennisville —S Rainey 
Connelsville—A Johnston 
M‘Connellsburgh-A Shoemaker 
Licking Creek- ‘Vhomas Speer 
Murraysville.—Rev F Laird 
Centreville---T Floyd, P. M. 
Martin's Creek— Rev Robt Love 
Williamshburgh- Dr Finley 
York— ‘lt C Hambly, Esq 
Newburgh—John C Smith 
Dundaff—John Irving 
Patterson’s Mills--Jas Patter- 
son, P M 
Icksburg---Andrew Linn, Esq 
Landisburg---Samuel Linn, Esq 
Murronaville---Hugh Lee, Esq 
Fairview-~Rev J Easton 
Mercer---Rev S Tait 
Chester---Rev A H Parker 
Hickory---Rev Alex Donnan 
Gettyshurgh—Rev J C Watson 
Indiana- Rev John 
Schellshurg—Rev Jas G Beack-| 
enrid 
Cent: e county—J G Lowrey esq. 
West Greenville----Rev J Alex- 
ander 
Fannettshurg---Jas Witherow 


NEW YORK. 
Bookseller 368 Broom st. 


West Mendon---Horace Wheele: 
Virgil—Rev W J Bradtord 


Yorktoiwn--Rev R Wynkoo 
Peekskill—Rev W Marshal 
South East--Samuel Brewster 
Ogdensburg—A Abbot 


Knowlesville—Rev D Page 
Andover—Rev J Spicer 
White Plains—Rev C Long 
Barre—Rev A Rawson 
Angelica—Rev M Hunter 


Mendon—Rev ED Andrews 
Bedford—Rev J Green 
Elba—Rev G Colton 
Sing-Sing—Rev, J Dickinson 
Jackson —Nathan Collins 
Schenectady--John Matthews 
Newburgh--D. Fzrrington 
Buffalo - R. Moorhead 

Mount Hope—Rev E Downer 
Cambridge.--Dr. W. Sumner 
Caledonia---J R Clark, P M 
Bloomingsburg-Rev HConnelly; 
Argyle---Rev G. Mairs, jun 
Wyoming---Revel Baker 
Troy—Robert Wasson 

Fishkill Landing—Jchn Watson 


DELAWAKE, 


Landisburg—Rev J M Olmstead) 


AGENTS FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Poveville—Rev. Love 
Newark—Rev. S. Bell 
| Middleford---J S Copes 


MARYLAND. 

| Baltimore— 

Rising Sun-Rev.J.Magraw,D D 

Snowhill—Rev. C. H. Mustard 

Williamsport--Rev 1. Keller 

Herbert's % Roads—Rev W Fin- 
ney 

Charles Town —J N Black,P.M. 

Princess Annue---Rev R M Laird 

Hagerstow n--- 

Poplartown--Rev A Campbell 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—J Kennedy 

do. ---Rev James Laurie, DD 
\Alexandria—Rev.E Harrison 


VIRGINIA. 

Fredericksburg—Rev. S.B.Wil- 

son 
Morgantown—Nev T Martin 
Norfolk—W B Quarrier 
Levington—-Rev J Paine 
Lewisburg,---RKev J M‘Ethenny 
Martinsburgh—A Cooper 
MS‘ Farland’s—KRev H Lee 
Waynesborough--RevJC Willson 
Polsiey’s Mills---Rev C Bristol 
Mount Laurel--Rev ‘T A Ogden 


Clarke’s Ferry—Rev M B Pat-| Brownsbhurg--Rev J Morrison 


Bellville--Rev Jas Kerr 


Somerset Town—Rcev SH Verry|WVheeling---R M‘Kee 


Union Seminary---'T L Lamber- 
son 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Shippensburg—Rev H R Wilson Philadelphus--Rev A Buie 


Miranda, Rowan co. Rev A Y¥ 
Lockridge 
Bethany Church--H R Hall Esq 


Kishacoguillas—Rev W Annan siatesvilice—Rev H N Pharr 


Clinton---A M‘lver 
Fayetteville—Rev C M‘iver 
Raleigh-RevW M‘Pheeters,DD 
Morgantown—Rev J Silliman 
Elisabethtown—Rev W Brobston 
Heuston —J W Gray 

Robinson co.---) M*Intyre 
Moore county—William Shaw 


ALABAMA, 

Spring ficld—W M Lewis, P.M 
Florencc--Rev J L Sloss 
Tuscumbia— Dr J 1. Prout 
Moulton— Rev EF M‘Millan 
Russelville—Rev S H Morrifon 
Knoxville--Rev J B Adams 


LOUISIANA. 
New Oricans—W W Caldwell 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Port Gibson--Rev Z Butler 


TENNESSEE. 
Gallatin,--Rev J R Bam 
Clarkesville—Rev H Fatten 
Trento» —Rev J L Sloan 
Fayetteville—J ‘T Morgan 
SH 
Jonesborough-- Rev HM Kerr 


KENTUCKY. 
Danville—M G Youce, Esq. 
Mount Vernon—Rev J C Barnes 
Richmond—Rev H Brown 
Flemingsburg—Captain Robert 
Andrews 

Lexvington--D A Sayre, Esq 
Shelbyville-- 

Frankfort— 

Louisville—RevG@ W Ashbridge 
Bloomficld—Rev W Scott 


INDIANA. 
Smockville—Kev. J. C. Crow 
Corydon—Rev Alex. Williamson 
Bloomington—Rev J Reed 
Indianapolis—Rev W Sickels 
Princeton—J Lagow 


OHIO. 
Millersburg---T Bell 
Marshallville—Rev S Clelland 
Zanesville -Rev J Culbertson 
Yellow Spring—Kev A Poage 
Miamisburgh--Rev J L Belville 
Newark-- Rev J Cunnin; ham 
Frederick —Rev J M‘Kinney 
Tarilton--Rev W Jones 
Franklin--Rev A Aten 


Bucyrus—Rev R Lee 
Loudonville--Rev W Hughes 
Cannonsburg--Wim W Bonnell] Howell--Rev ‘Y B Clark 

West Alexandria--Kev Miller 
New Athens--Rev § Cow les 
New York-—James Moorhead,| Hillsborough--Rev S D Blythe 
Cumberland--Rev W Wallace 
Albany—A Platt,383 Herkimer st| Bellcfontaine— Rev, Joseph Sie- 


phenson 


Russelville--Rev J. Lockheart 

Johnstown-~Rev John G Smart|Cincinnati--H B Funk, Esq 
Red Oak--Rev J Gilleland 

Mans field— Rev J Rowland 

Vest Lnion--J M‘Clun, Esq 


Montgomery--Rev L G Gaines 
Hunter—Ephraim JStimson [2 


M‘Connelsville--Rev J Hunt 


Williamsburgh—Rev RK B Dob- 


bins 


Bellbrook—Rev J S Weaver 
Piqua—Rev J Coe ; 

: Norwich-- Rev S Wilson 
Mount Morris—Rev J B Wilcox) Springfi ld—Rev JS Galloway 


ILLINOIS. 


Vandalia—RKev W K Stewart 
Golconda— Kev B F Spilman 
De Witts---Rev A Ewing 
Jacksonville--Revy W J Fraser 


MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 


Detroit—John Cook 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bradford—Rev G B Perry 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


Pirtou--J Dawson 


UPPER CANADA. 


Torento, Rev A Bell 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


_ |Fredericton—F Beverly 
Wilmington—Rev. Rob, Adair,| Miramicki~Rev J M‘Curdy 
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